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LEAF OF AN ILLUMINATED PONTIFICAL FRENCH, XVth CENTURY 
This manuscript, executed for Francois, Count of Foix and Bishop of Andorra, will be sold with the library of the late Rev. Dr. Roderick 
Terry at the American Art Association Anderson Galleries, Inc., on May 2 and 3. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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By KARL ANDERSON 


MAY EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


Exhibition of Portraits by KYOHEI INUKAI 


Canadian Landscapes in Pastel by KARL ANDERSON 
PRIX DE ROME Competition—Painting and Sculpture 


Exhibition by the Four Poet Painters, HOBART NICHOLS, BRUCE CRANE, 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE and CHAUNCEY F. RYDER 


Exhibition, Rome Prize in Landscape Architecture. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


New York Cit FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 
y Former Union Club Building 


| OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. |¢- 
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“UNUSED BARN” 


By KARL ANDERSON 


MAY EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES 


May 7th to 19th Exhibition of Portraits by KYOHEI INUKAI 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


Until May 5th Canadian Landscapes in Pastel by KARL ANDERSON 
PRIX DE ROME Competition—Painting and Sculpture 


May 8th to 19th Exhibition by the Four Poet Painters, HOBART NICHOLS, BRUCE CRANE, 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE and CHAUNCEY F. RYDER 


May 14th to 19th Exhibition, Rome Prize in Landscape Architecture, 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


’ T AVENUE ° FIFTH AVENUE ] EET 
15 VANDERBILT AVENU New Vark City . at 5lst vie 
Grand Central Terminal Former Union Club Building 


‘S| OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. |e. 
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Leading Director 
Of Texas Museum 
Gives Interview 


J. S. Ankeney of Dallas Museum | 
Makes Timely Commentary | 
Regarding Various Phases 


of Current Activities 


| 

By LAURIE EGLINGTON 
Mr. John S. Anxeney, Director, Dal 

las Museum of Fine Arts, while in New 
York for the annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Art Association, was 80 good bean to 
grant an interview to Tue Arr NEws. 
Mr. Ankeney, it should be noted, was 
the Chairman of the first committee of 
the Western Drawing Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, appointed at the meeting in 
Cleveland in 1907, which was the fore- 
runner of the national 
known in 1912 as the College Art Asso- 


group to be 
ciation. At this date he was chairman 
of the committee of organization. 
Speaking of the Dallas Museum, Mr. 
Ankeney said that at present the Mu 
seum occupies an entire floor in a mod 
ern fire-proof building made available 
by the Power and Light Company ol 
Dallas. This company also gives them 
the light, a service which is naturally 
much appreciated. As far as space goes, 
the arrangement is similar to that of 
the Museum of Modern Art when it was 
situated in the Heckscher Building in 
New York. “Several years ago, the city | 
of Dallas voted funds for the erection 





of an art museum building,” said Mr. 
Ankeney, “but before definite plans | 
were contracted the depression came 
and the project was postponed.” In 


spite of some disappointment, Mr. An- 
keney agreed that the delay would bring 
this advantage, that Dallas, when erect- | 
building, 
by the experiments in con 


ing a new would be able 
to benefit 
struction and installation which have | 
been so outstanding of recent months. 
“T am definitely in sympathy with the 
modern trend of functionalism in 


seum architecture 


mu- 
and installation,” 
the director continued, “and hope that 
Dallas will embody the best features of 
these developments.” 

The Museum is maintained by city 
funds, but is dependent upon member- 
ship fees and gifts for any purchasing 
power. Mr. Ankeney remarked that it 
was a difficult time for many members, 
and the funds from 
somewhat uncertain at the moment. 
“The principal permanent funds 
at our disposal are the Munger and the 
Kiest, of which the former larger one 
amounts to $50,000.” Speaking of recent 
Mr. mentioned, 
“We recently bought a Van Dyck, ‘The 
Countess of Oxford,’ and Mr. Samuel H. 
Kress was so good as to give us two 
XVth century 


this source were 


two 


accessions Ankeney 


Florentine paintings by 
Giusto d’Andrea, which constitute our 
first representation of the early Italian 
schools.” The Museum has a permanent 
collection consisting of some hundred 
Paintings and a Small group of sculp- 
ture, the emphasis in the former being 
laid on works of outstanding members 


of the National Academy such as, 
among others, Robert Henri, George | 
Inness, Max Bohm, Emile Carlsen, | 


(Continued on page 12) | 
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ARMORIAL TAPESTRY 


ESTABLISHED 1902 
S. W. Frankel, Publisher 


NEW YORK, APRIL 238, 





1934 


BRUSSELS, CIRCA 1690 


One of two similar silver-woven tapestries, worked by Hieronymus Le Clerc after David Teniers III, which are to be 
sold at the residence of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid on May 2 and 3 by the American-Anderson Galleries. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
TO BE ENLARGED 


LONDON.—The British Museum will | 
shortly undergo building and rebuild- | 
ing schemes more important than any | 
it has known of recent years, we learn 
from a report in the London Morning | 
Post. The projected alterations will | 
provide for a new display of Egyptian 
art, a gallery where the marbles of the 
Parthenon can be seen to better advan- 
tage, and sufficient space in the library 
to hold all the new books that will be 
acquired in the next sixty years. 

In the Egyptian Galleries, a solution 
will be found for the problem of hous- 
ing the multitudinous objects needed 
by the scholar, at the same time dis- 
playing only such a selection as inter- 
ests the ordinary visitor. By building 
mezzanine the lofty library 
halls underneath some of the Egyptian 
Galleries for the mass of exhibits it will | 
be possible to relieve and rearrange the | 
galleries above for the enjoyment of 
the public, according to Dr. Arunda) 
Esdail, secretary of the Museum. 

Ground will soon be broken for the 


floors in 


Ehrich Galleries 
To Join Newhouse 
On First of May 


On May 1, Ehrich Galleries, 36 
East 57th Street, 
1903, and the Newhouse 
578 Madison Avenue, 
in business for more than sixty 
years, will enter into a partner- 
ship. The new firm, which will 
be known as Ehrich-Newhouse, 
will deal in the paintings of old 
masters and contemporary art- 
ists, occupying the Madison Ave- 
nue quarters of the former New- 
house Galleries. 


established 
since 


Galleries, 





construction of the gallery 
by Lord Duveen for housing the Elgin 


Marbles. Experts have chosen a hall 


| design, which will enable the two parts | 


of the frieze, the two pediments and 
the metopes to be seen in their real 
order. 


presented | 


RECENT COMMENT 
| ON VATICAN WORK 


In connection with S. Volpi’s article 
on recent restorations in the Vatican, 
published in THe Arr News of March 


17, it is interesting to note the follow- 





ing item reprinted from the New York 


| Times: 
| ROME, April 6.—Two priceless fres- 
| coes painted by Michelangelo in the 


|Pauline Chapel of the Vatican, “The 
| Conversion of St. Paul” and “The Cru- 
|cifixion of St. Peter’’ have been “dam- 
aged if not irremediably ruined” by a 
restoration, says the art critic 
|of Giornale d'Italia. 

| His view was supported in a state- 
|ment by Pietro de Praj, the former 
technical director of the Vatican Resto- 
ration Library, said 1,000 holes 
| had been made in the frescoes, which 
| measure 20 by 21 feet. 


| recent 





who 


Fine Arts Exhibit 
To Be Sensation 
Of Next Season 


‘Leading Dealers of New York 
| to Display Notable Holdings 
| Typifying Every Phase of Art 
| in Brilliant Exposition 


| EE 


Next year’s art season will be inaugu- 
rated with an event of sensational in- 
terest in the form of a colossal exhi- 
bition of the Fine Arts, to be held in 
the Forum of Rockefeller Center dur- 
ing the whole month of November. 
Here art in all its varied expressions 
throughout the centuries will be repre- 
sented by means of a comprehensive 
showing of the vast treasures of New 
York’s foremost art firms. Painting and 


sculpture; period decoration as_ re- 
vealed in paneled rooms, furniture, 
tapestries and rugs, with related ac- 


cessories of silver and porcelains; rare 
books and manuscripts and treasures 
from the Far East, will all be united in 
this brilliant display. The show is be- 
ing sponsored by the Antique and Dec- 
orative Arts League, under the aus- 
pices of the Fine Arts Exposition, Inc., 
with Mr. S. W. Frankel as Director. 

The cooperation of Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller and the directors of Rockefeller 
Center makes it possible for the exhi- 
|bition to be held in the vast Forum 
| which was so recently the scene of the 
Municipal Exhibition. With the tempo- 
rary partitions removed, fifty-two thou- 
sands square feet of clear space will 
make possible the very finest presenta- 
tion, embodying the results of the re- 
markable progress which has _ been 
made in the aesthetics of installation 
during the past few years. 

It is indeed surprising that no dis- 
play on the scale of this forthcoming 
Fine Arts Exposition has previously 
been held in New York, since such a 
large proportion of the world’s treas- 
ures are concentrated in the hands of 
leading dealers in this city. The event 
may well surpass all expectations and 
the interest and enthusiasm it will in- 
evitably arouse may easily be gauged 
by the overwhelming success which at- 
tended the Century of Progress Exhibi- 
tion in Chicago. In this city the keen 
desire of the public to enjoy art treas- 
ures of all types has been shown by 
the attendance at various shows de- 
voted to a single field, such as last 
year’s Rembrandt display at Knoed- 
ler’s, the various furniture exhibits 
at the Metropolitan, the Morgan man- 
uscripts at the Public Library, the 
XIXth and XXth century French paint- 
ings at Durand-Ruel’s, and many other 
events dating farther back. Naturally, 
the preponderance of modern art in 
New York galleries during the past two 
seasons will render especially valuable 
the unified presentation of the Fine 
‘Arts Exposition where a magnificent 
assemblage of treasures of the past will 
compensate for obvious lacks in our 
recent programs. 

It is expected that no school or trend 
of genuine importance will be left un- 





“The frescoes have been reduced to|represented in the display. Paintings 


sieves,” he said. “If further restoration | from the XIVth century up to the pres- 


what will 


| Michelangelo’s work?” 


is necessary, 


remain of 


(Continued on page 4) 
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GREAT FINE ARTS 
EXHIBIT PLANNED 


(Continued from page 3) 


ent day will give to visitors a glowing 
and unforgettable picture of the chang- 
ing conceptions of art through the ages 
and of the character of each epoch as 
epitomized in the creations of its great- 
est masters. The sculptures, too, will 
provide a complete survey ranging from 
rare examples of Greek, Roman and 
Egyptian art, down to bronzes and 
marbles by those contemporary artists 
who are most expressive of our own era. 

In addition to the various individual 
displays, a collective exhibition of 
works by Rembrandt, Fragonard and 
several other great artists will be ar- 
ranged, with separate rooms giving spe- 
cial emphasis to these collections. These 
will be loaned by various exhibitors of 
paintings, also represented in the show. 
Etchings, prints, watercolors and draw- 
ings, both of the past and the present, 
will also be included in examples which | 
reveal the high expressiveness and in- 
timacy attained by masters in these 
mediums. 


One of the major attractions of the 
show will be the many complete pan- 
eled rooms. England, France and other 
European countries will be represented 
by interiors ranging from the earliest 
period to the rich variety of style at- 
tained in the XVIIIth century, when 
several famous masters gave their in- 
dividual stamp to the design and de- 
tails of woodwork. A great wealth of 
furniture will also be shown, which 
like the paintings, will show changing 
trends of taste as reflected in the purest 
designs of each epoch. The beautiful 
austerity of the early Gothic craftsmen, 
the richness of phantasy of the Renais- 
sance and the capricious elegance of 
the Louis XV and XVI eras will ap- 
pear in distinguished examples, while 
the fascinating field of English furni- 
ture design, covering the Jacobean, 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
styles, will be fully covered. Early 
American productions, including many 
examples by leading cabinet makers, 
will also be featured in this outstand- 
ing series of interiors, enhanced by 
fine selections of contemporary objects 
of art. 


The art of weaving, in itself a bril- 
liant chapter in the history of design, 
will be illustrated by a large number 
of the finest tapestries in the posses- 
sion of New York dealers. Beautiful 
Gothic weaves, with their crisp design 
and pure color; the richly decorative 
compositions of the Renaissance pro- 
duced in such famous centers as Brus- 
sels, Oudenaarde and Paris; and the 
charming hangings created during the 
XVIIIth century in the Aubusson and 
Beauvais manufactories will unite in 
a comprehensive survey. Antique rugs, 
including palace carpets, prayer rugs of 
the most beautiful types and other ex- 
amples from famous Oriental looms, 
will further constitute an interesting 
feature of the show. 


Examples by noted English and Irish 
makers will be richly represented in 
the offerings of the silver exhibitors. 
An exceptionally wide range of exam- 
ples, covering practically the entire 
history of silver design from the sim- 
plest early styles, through the rich pro- 
ductions of the Queen Anne and Geor- 
gian periods, will make this section of 
the exposition attractive to many vis- 
itors. A comprehensive collection of 
objects of art of every period will like- 














BOMBE MAHOGANY CHEST-ON-CHEST 
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Purchased at the recent Fifty-Seventh Street Auction Galleries’ sale of the 
Benjamin Flayderman collection by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art in Kansas City, through the agency of Ginsburg & Levy. 


wise be offered. Here the examples are 
too numerous for any save the briefest 
indication, including in the major cate- 
gories, both European and Chinese 
porcelains, Persian and Indian minia- 
tures, delicate French bibelots, carv- 
ings in Chinese jade and other semi- 
precious stones. Incunabula, auto- 
graphs, rare first editions and notable 
manuscripts which appeal to the bib- 
liophile and the public alike through 
their combination of historic, literary 
and collector’s value, will further in- 
crease the importance of the Exposi- 
tion. 

A de luxe catalog with many of the 
leading pieces reproduced in color or 
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Recent Purchases 
Added to Holdings 
Of Nelson Gallery 


KANSAS CITY. 


has been made by the William Rock 


Announcement 


hill Nelson Gallery of Art of a num- 
ber of recent acquisitions. We present 
accordingly excerpts from the account 
furnished by the Museum: 

A life-size basalt hawk, bought from 
Dr. Jacob Hirsch, dates from the Sait 
period (VIIIth to [Vth century B. C.) 
As may be seen from the illustration 
in this issue of Tur Art News, the 
sculpture is simple and elemental, with 
everything reduced to essentials. 
There is a stylization in the blockiness 
of the head, the sweep of the wings 
and the tail and an entire lack of any 
detail such as feathers and markings, 
yet every distinctive feature of the 
| hawk, the line of his body and the 
very individual head, is retained. 

Recently purchased at the Fifty-sev- 
enth Street Auction Galleries sale of 
the Benjamin Flayderman collection 
of outstanding American furniture is 
the bombé illustrated 
in this issue and described in detail in 
the December 16 number of Tue Art 
NEWS. 


chest-on-chest 


This represents an important 


addition to the fine group of native 


furniture now in the collection of the | 


Gallery. Early in the XIXth century 
| the chest was in the possession of Dr. 
Gideon L. Soule, who was the head of 
| Phillips Exeter Academy from 
1873. From him it passed to the late 
Judge Soule, a Supreme Court Judge 
of Massachusetts, and from his estate 
it came to the auction. 

Another acquisition is a sheet of 
Daumier drawings in black chalk, In- 
dia ink wash and gouache, purchased 


from Richard Owen. From C. T. Loo 


come two marble monolithic columns, 
given to VIIth century India, and a 
large wooden figure of the Goddess 
Kwan Yin. The Museum reports that 
the latter piece comes from a small 


temple near Loyang in the Province 


of Honan and dates it as XIIIth-XIVth 
century. 


| 
I} PEIPING 
1} CHINA 


| 


1839- | 








|in black and white, in addition to con- | 


siderable informative data on the ex- | 
hibits, will be issued. Daily radio talks | 
by authorities in the art field will fur- | 
ther provide the public with much in- | 
teresting material on the Exposition. | 
A formal preview attended by an ex- 
clusive group of invited guests on the 
evening of November 2 will formally | 
inaugurate the show, which will be| 
open to the public thereafter from 
eleven in the morning to eleven at 
night. A list of patrons, distinguished 
in social and diplomatic circles, will 
sponsor the event and it is confidently | 
expected that the Exposition will be a | 
landmark in New York’s art history. | 


The ANTIQUE & 
DECORATIVE 
ARTS LEAGUE 


announces its removal 
to new offices at 


20 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: PLaza 3-5067 








| 











ORIENTAL ART 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
BRONZES 
POTTERY 


Saturday, April 28, 1934 


RARE ENGRAVINGS 
IN BOERNER SALR 


LEIPZIG Boerner of 
Leipzig have just issued a richly 


Messrs. C. G. 


illus- 
; Old en- 
gravings and some beautiful XVILIth 
century color 


trated auction catalog of fine 


prints. The engravings 


| will be sold on May 14 and 15, and the 


drawings on May 16. The section in 
cluding the XVIIIth century eng? 


“avings 
comprises such fine pieces as a splendid 
proof of “La Comparaison” by Janinet 


before all letters, and the pair of 


Soiron’s “A Tea Garden” and ~ 2 
James’ Park” both of unsurpassed fresh- 
ness of color and with the square bor. 
ders. However, the major part of the 
catalog is devoted to works by masters 
of the XVth, XVIth and XVIith cen- 
turies, many of which are reprody ed, 
There are, again, rarities from the col- 
lection of King Friedrich August II of 
Saxony, as well as from one princely 
collection which furnished a remark- 
able selection of engravings in the 
held in Included among 
these, are fine early plates by the Mas- 
ter E.S. of the year 1466, Martin Schon- 
|gauer, Israhel van Meckenem, Alaert de 
Hameel, the Master of Zwolle and Frans 
of Brugge. Also of paramount interest 
| to collectors are a set of choice Diirer 


Sale 
November. 


engravings and woodcuts, some sheets 
by Lucas van Leyden, a very scarce 
chiaroscuro woodcut by Burgkmair, as 
well as rare pieces by Jacopo de Bar- 
| bari, Guilio Campagnola, Hirschvogel, 
| etc, 

Among the Rembrandt etchings, we 
note especially a most beautiful im- 
pression of “St. Jerome Reading in an 
Italian Landscape.” There are many 
|}engraved portraits by Dutch, Flemish, 
and French artists of the XVIIth cen- 
tury, such as Drevet, Edelinck, Nan- 
teuil, Delff, Hondius. Among the in- 
|dividual items are a large mezzotinto 
| portrait of Eleonora Gonzaga, by Lud- 
| wig von Seegen (of which only a few 
|impressions are known) and another 
interesting portrait of Christina of 
| Sweden, also very rare, as well as ex- 
j}amples by Jan van de Velde and other 
collector’s items. 
; <A second catalog, which is being 
issued at the same time, contains some 
hundred items of German XIXth cen- 
tury watercolors and drawings, mostly 
from the collection of Professor Paul 
Arndt of Munich. 
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Kunsthaus Malmede 
Shows Water Colors 
And Rare Drawings 


COLOGNE.—On May 1 the Kunsthaus 
Malmede in Cologne will open an —— 
esting exhibition of fine drawings and 
watercolors by old masters, dating 
from the Renaissance to the XVITIth 
century. The greater part of this Fe 
markable collection has been chosen 


from Rhenish private ownership and 
the examples have been identified by 
Dr. E Schilling, the well-known con- 


noisseur of old drawings of the Stadel 
Institute. The catalog, which will be 
ent on request, consists of nearly one 


hundred and fifty sheets by Flemish, 
Dutch, French, German and Italian 
artists. 


One of the outstanding examples in 
the collection is a pen drawing by Jan 
de Cock, which has been identified as 
the sketch for the painting by the same 
master in the Lichtenstein Gallery in 
Vienna. Hans Baldung Grien is repre- 
sented by two expressive grinning heads 
of old men on green paper, formerly in 
the Count de Robiano collection. Erhard 
Altdorfer, in a pen drawing showing 
several soldiers, reveals a typically 
German style. The minute rendition of 
detail characteristic of Hals Bol may 
well be studied in five signed and dated 
watercolors which are remarkable for 
their delicacy of line and color. A large 
landscape drawing by Paul Brill and 
another by Von Coninxloo are as inter- 

sti as their paintings. 
outeh and Flemish artists are well 
represented by works of Jan Brueghel, 
Cornelis van Haarlem, van Everdingen, 
Jan van Goyen, Joos de Momper, two 
very interesting ship drawings by 
William van de Velde, a fine study of 
hands by Thomas de Keyser and a typ- 
ical Dutch landscape signed “Roghman 
which may possibly be the work of 
Hercules Seghers. In a pen wash draw- 
ing, Jordaens reveals that his style 
loses no vigor in this medium. 

Of the Italian school, there is a large 
sketch by Paolo Veronese of exceptional 
merit, a characteristic study of drap- 
ery folds by Albertinelli, two drawings 
by Palma, an “Adoration” by I. Carracci 
and a remarkable “Crucifixion” by 
Piazetta. Other interesting works in- 
clude a very charming “Madonna with 
Child” by Tiepolo, a fine head of a 
bearded man by Guercino, a sketch by 
Lorenzo Bernini and a lively drawing 
of a sleeping child by Cavedone. 

French art is represented by a signed 
landscape drawing by Boucher, a typ- 
ical classical scene with ruins by 
Claude Lorraine and an “Annunciation” 
of unusual grace by Nicolas Poussin. 
The portrait of an aristocrat by Hya- 
cinthe Rigaud reveals firmness of 
draughtsmanship and deep penetration. 

Numerous drawings by German mas- 
ters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth cen- 
tury etc. round out this fine collection. 





PAINTINGS SOLD 
IN SALONS SHOW 


The works of nine artists, unknown 
or 


| 


| 


little known in the New York art | 


world, have been bought by Mrs. John | 


D. Rockefeller, Jr. from the Salons of 
America Exhibition now at Rockefeller 


Center. 
The works purchased are: “House 
and Posters’, a watercolor by Aaron | 


Bohrod of Chicago, who won the 
William Tuthill prize in the 1934 In- 
ternational Watercolor Exhibition at 
the Chicago Art Institute; “Basket of 
Green Almonds”, an oil painting by 
Ethel Haven of New York; “Mt. Wash- 
ington”, a monotype by Ida Ten Eyck 
O'Keeffe, sister of Georgia O'Keeffe; 
“Cow with First Calf’, an oil painting 
by Fred Nagler of New York; “Tying 
Sleeves’, an oil painting by Isami Doi, 
an American artist born in Hawaii, and 
now living in New York; “White Coral’, 
a painting on glass with silver leaf 
backing, by Charles Gilbert of New 
York, a young painter who has just 
had one of his mural designs selected 
for the Chicago World’s Fair next sum- 
mer; “In Provincetown”, a watercolor 
by Amy Hartung of Wyckoff, New Jer- 
sey; “Snow Scene”, an oil painting by 
Robert Dowd, a guard at Rockefeller 
Center, and one of the many “Sunday” 
painters represented in the Salons Ex- 
hibition; and “Raiding Bill’s Club”, a 
drawing by John Laurent of Brooklyn, 
twelve year old son of Robert Laurent, 
the well known sculptor. 

The purchases represent a cross sec- 
tion of the Salons of America Exhibi- 
tion which is the largest and most com- 
prehensive no-jury show ever held in 
this country. Several types of work 
have been selected in this purchase, 
the work of professional artists who 
are beginning to receive recognition 
from the museums, the work of pro- 
fessional artists unknown or little 
known to the New York art world, and 
the work of part-time artists of whom 
there are several hundred in the Salons 
Exhibition. The sole criterion in se- 
lecting these works was that of quality. 

Other purchases announced at the 
beginning of the second week of the 
Salons Exhibition are “Castle in Cen- 
tral Park” and “Hammer”, oil paint- 
ings by Emy Herzfeld; “Cosmos”, a 
wash drawing by Virginia Bill; “Cat”, 


a drawing by Clare Newberry; and 
“Spring Comes to the Valley’, oil 
painting by Ferd Ehrlich. 

Among the purchasers are the 
Women’s Club of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Mr. B. B. Kurtz of Jackson Heights, 


N. Y., Mrs. Markham Cheever of New 
York, Mrs. Cynthia Childs of Norfolk, 
Conn. and Mr. A. E. Everard of Ridge- 
field, Conn. 

The Salons of America Exhibition 
will be open daily until May 6th. 


| 
| 


| firm 
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Nathan Wildenstein, 
Dean of Art Dealers, 
Dies at Eighty-two 
PARIS.—Nathan Wildenstein, head 
of the art firm of Wildenstein et Cie., in 


Paris, and founder of the New York 
of Wildenstein & Co., died on 


| April 24 at his home in Paris, at the age 


of eighty-two. Mr. Wildenstein estab- 
lished himself in Paris as an art dealer 
and connoisseur about sixty years ago, 
and through the long period of his ac- 
tivity came to be regarded as the dean 
of French art dealers and an authority 
on French XVIIIth century art. A man 
of sound judgment, as well as of a mod- 
est and retiring nature, he acted in the 
capacity of adviser to many of the 
prominent collectors both in Europe 
and the United States. 


As an art dealer, Mr. Wildenstein 
will be long remembered as the first 
who ever advertised to buy private col- 
lections, handling such groups of paint- 
ings or other art objects as units. The 
first such collection to be bought by 
him was that of Rudolphe Kann, while 
his most recent purchase of that nature 
was the Foulc collection in France, 
which he acquired for the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art. The New York branch 
of Wildenstein & Co. was founded in 
1903, but on its incorporation as an 


American firm ten years ago, Mr. Na- | 


than Wildenstein terminated his active 


connection with this house, leaving the | 


direction of its affairs to his cousin, 
Felix Wildenstein. 


Particularly close to the Rothschild 
family in France, Mr. Wildenstein also 
included many of the well known Amer- 
‘can collectors in his clientele, among 
‘hem Benjamin Altman, Henry Clay 
Frick, E. J. Berwind, Jules S. Bache 
and William Randolph Hearst. For the 
Altman collection, he sold Velasquez’s 
“The Christ and the Disciples,” which 
now hangs in the Metropolitan Mu- 
eum of Art. Fragonard’s “Le Billet 
Doux” was sold to Mr. Bache by Mr. 
Wildenstein, after* it had brought 
$95,000 at public sale in France. Mr. 
Frick acquired from him Chardin’s “Le 
Serinette” and the “Portrait of Madame 
D’Hausonville,” while Mr. Berwind ob- 
tained David’s “Madame de Riche- 
mont.” For his services to French art 
and his interest in the Louvre, in par- 
ticular, Mr. Wildenstein was made an 


Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Mr. Wildenstein is survived by his 
widow, a daughter and a son, Mr. 
Georges Wildenstein, editor of the 
Les Beaux Arts and the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, who will assume his 


father’s place as head of the French 
firm. Mr. Georges Wildenstein is an 
acknowledged authority on French art, 
and has written several books on French 
XVIIIth century masters, among them 
Chardin, Lancret, Pater and Tocqué, 








An extremely rare Elizabethan Silver Basket, with scale pattern piercing, dated 
1597. From the J. E. Taylor Collection. Diameter 8% inches, height 4% inches 


A specimen from my Collection of XVI Century English Silver 


RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, FINE SNUFFBOXES 


Cables: “Euclase, Wesdo, London” 


SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE 


S. J. PHILLIPS 


113, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1 
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ON EXHIBITION 


WOODCUTS, WOOD-ENGRAVINGS 








and LITHOGRAPHS by 


AUGUSTE LEPERE 


From the A. Lotz-Brissonneau Collection 


THROUGH MAY 12th 
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14 East 57th Street, New York 


LONDON 
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ANTIQUE TEXTILES 


lI OF ALL PERIODS 
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YOUNG PAINTERS 
AT PETIT PALAIS, 


By MARrceEL ZAHAR | 


PARIS.—The Petit Palais has opened 
its doors to the younger generation and | 
the selection made by its eminent con- 
servator commands our praise. Several 
of these young painters are, we believe, 
destined for high renown in the near 
future, and their names are worth re- 
membering. 

Roland Oudat’s work is a curious 
blend of contradictions: he is at once 
austere and lyrical; he has a taste for 
limpid clarity, yet, on occasion, lets 
himself go in a sheer orgy of tempestu- 
ous color; his work is often racy of the 
soil, and yet he has a penchant for 


motifs of ancient legendry. With all 
these contradictions he has abundant 
imagination and a fine technique. Le- 
gueult’s canvases have an exhilarating 
savour of their own; to my mind they 
suggest a gay profusion of exotic fruits 
from that far-off magic island where 
Matisse first set foot. Brianchon uses 
much the same palette as Legueult, but 
brings us back to more familiar forms, 
the quiet charms of our French scene. 
One has the feeling that Eugene Ber- 
man is gathered for a spring like a 
wrestler about to clinch with his oppo- 
nent. Can he be passing through a 
phase of introspection, taking stock of 
himself and preparing for a new 
avatar? True, he never was a jovial 
painter, but in his present mood there 
is something almost uncanny. He shows 
us bleak waste lands, shores where the 
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“QUEEN CHRISTINA” 


By JAN VAN DE VELDE “ELEONORA GONZAGA” By LUDWIG VON SIEGEN 


Two life-size portraits included in the sale of old master prints at C. G. Boerner’s in Leipzig on May 1/4, 15 and 16. 


rocks have crumbled into queer shapes, | burden? Perhaps in his next phase Ber-|of Mediterranean barcaroles. J. Ber- 


like heaps of bleaching bones, while 


round the pocked and 


boulders stooping figures roam, bowed, | to expect of him. 


it would seem, beneath a load of grief. | 


De Pisis, like the typical southerner | 


man will tell us what he means with | nard exhibits some fine engravings; his 
time-scarred | the restrained intensity we have learnt | line, for all its gossamer finesse, has | 


la dense, swirling movement, rich in 
mystical suggestions. It is regrettable 


Who are these people, and what is their | he is, shows canvases gay as the lilt |that the work of certain artists such 
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Auctioneers & Appraisers 


3 EAST 53d STREET 
NEW YORK 


AT AUCTION 


WED., THURS. & FRI. 
May 2, 3, 4, at 2 P. M. 


FINE FURNITURE 
& FURNISHINGS 


From the Residence of the late 


MRS. E. H. 
HARRIMAN 


removed from 1 East 69th St., with 
additions from other private sources 
Fine Antique and Modern French 
and English Furniture and Deco- 
rations; Georgian Silver and Shef- 
field Plate; 17th & 18th Century 
Flemish & Aubusson Tapestries; 
Rugs and Textiles; Old English 
China; Chinese’ Poreelains and 
Lamps; Bibelots and other rare 
Objects of Art. 
STEINWAY GRAND PIANO 
A small Collection of 


Diamond Jewelry 
Embracing Flexible Bracelets, 
Rings, Brooches, ete., 


From the Estate of the Late 


LAURA A. CURTIS 


By Order of 
Mrs. B. C. Alderson, Executrix 


Will be Sold Thursday at 2 P.M. 
followed by regular order of 
catalog. 


NOW ON VIEW 


Sales Conducted by 
Mr. HARRY HIRSCHMAN 


DRAWINGS 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


144, 145, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





Auction Rooms, Inc. 
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CABLES: COLNAGHI, LONDON 
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LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
VAN DIEMEN & CO. 


PAINTINGS 


EAST 57th STREET 


Saturday, April 28, 1934 


UNKNOWN ARTISTs 
RECEIVE ATTENTION 


Several museums and dealers’ gal 
leries have visited the 1934 Salons of 
A , : “ 8 0 
America with a view to selecting th 
e 


masters of tomorrow from among th 
e 


little known and unknown artists of to. 
| day. The Newark Museum has sent rep. 
resentatives to make a selection of un- 
known painters in order to show their 


| works at the Museum after the close of 


the Salons exhibitions. A number of 
paintings to be included in exhibitions 
|for American Museums have beer 
| chosen by Mrs. Audrey McMahon ai. 
rector of traveling exhibitions for the 
| College Art Association, while Mr Er 
| win S. Barrie, director of the Grand 
Central Galleries, has also picked out 
|a number of works to be shown there 
“IT am impressed by the wealth of young 
| talent in the Rockefeller Center exhibi- 
tion,” Mr. Barrie states, “and consider 
it the duty and the privilege of art 
dealers and museum directors to visit 
| the show.” 

With a view to placing the works on 
exhibition in museums and galleries 
in the West and Middle West, Cronyn 
| and Lowndes Galleries are making a 
| selection of a mixed group of unknown 
| and well-known artists. Mrs. Edith Hal- 
pert of the Downtown yallery has 
| chosen a number of works by hitherto 
| unrecognized artists which she igs rec- 
ommending for acquisition by collec- 
|}tors of American art. 


| e ‘ . ; 
jas Bérard, Léonor Fina, Chastel, Zack 
and Max Jacob has not been included 
| in this excellent exhibition. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1883 TO CONDUCT UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALES OF ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY ¢ APPRAISALS 
FOR UNITED STATES AND STATE TAX, INSURANCE, AND OTHER PURPOSES » CATALOGUES OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
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Zo Be Dispersed at Public Sale 


| FOLLOWING EXHIBITION DAILY FROM MAY 12 | 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


For GARDENS AND INTERIORS 


Sale: May 17 at 2 p.m. 


HE sale draws material from several well-known 
| sources. A large group of garden furniture and 
sculptures, paintings, and art objects is from Averell 
House, New York, collected by Karl Freund. Other 
garden decorations and faiences are from Claraben 
Court, Roslyn, L. I., the residence of the late Mrs. 
Benjamin Stern. Marie Sterner contributes an interest- 
ing group of Biedermeier furniture from her private 
collection. 


The garden decorations comprise an attractive assem- 
blage: English eighteenth century wrought iron garden 
furniture introduced by Averell House, fountains and 
fountain statues and ornaments, lead and stone garden 
statues, faience urns, and many other tastefully selected 
items of artistic value. 


In their diversity the works of art include: Fujita 
drawings; sculptures by Paul Manship, Gaston Lachaise, 
Madeleine Fabre, and Barye; delightful “conversation” 
paintings by Highmore, Philips, Fabre, and Doncre; 
other paintings, and Sully’s original sketch for the litho- 
graph of Washington Crossing the Delaware. 


The Biedermeier furniture presents examples of this 
style as interpreted in several countries, in the form of 
mirrors, small tables, chairs, and « settee. An important 
drawing room suite by Jacob, from the Trianon Palace, 
was executed for Napoleon. Crystal girandoles and 
chandeliers, objects in dronze doré, tole, and wrought 


iron are also of note among the decorations for interiors. 





RARE PRINTS AND PAINTINGS 


OF THE EARLY AMERICAN SCENE 


Sale: May 17 and 18 at 8:15 p.m. 


HE rare and interesting pictorial Americana which 
comprise the sale have been assembled from the 
collections of William B. Goodwin, John P. Kane, and 
the late V. Winthrop Newman, and from other sources. 


The prints include the rare colored aquatint of The 
Bombardment of Fort Mc Henry; the famous Boston Massacre 
by Paul Revere; the only known trial proofs of the first 


and second states of Scacki’s rare plate of The Battle of 


New Orleans; a view of Savannah as it stood in 1734; 
and a number of fine naval and clipper ship prints. 
Some of the most desirable of N. Currier and Currier 
& Ives lithographs present a choice collectors’ group. 


The watercolor view of New York as Washington Knew It 
by Archibald Robertson is an outstanding item. Amos 
Doolittle’s original designs for The Prodigal Son series com- 
plement the engravings for which they were studies, and 
several of his most famous political cartoons are present. 


Among the paintings are George Washington by Charles 
Willson Peale and 4éraham Lincoln by Thomas Buchanan 
Read; a panel of Capt. John Smith by Marc Geerarts 
the Younger; Washington Resigning his Commission by 
Edwin White, the original for the large painting at 
Annapolis; ship paintings, and views of Mt. Vernon, 
Niagara Falls, and other renowned places. 


An extensive group of maps relating mostly to America 
include the original manuscript map of the Battle of New 
Orleans by an officer who was an eye-witness; maps of the 
British Colonies in North America; the famous rare ‘‘Ratzer”’ 
map and view of New York; and many other examples. 








AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC. 


Madison Avenue, 56th to 57th Street - New York 


Hiram H. Parke, President 


Orro Bernet, Vice-President 


ArTHuR Swann, Vice-President 
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LONDON LETTER? 


By Louise Gordon -Stables 





The National Portrait Gallery will in 
future take no risks. It has too long 
been obliged to satisfy itself with mere 
sketches and random drawings when 
something of greater artistic value | 
should have been procured. So a plan 
has now been evolved whereby really 
good painters shall be commissioned 
to depict distinguished contemporary 
personages. This should be good news 
for the portraitists, who have had an | 
especially hard time during 
years. True, they may only be called 
upon to furnish pencil portraits of our 
notabilities but the fact that definite 
standards have at last been adopted | 
in this matter, is excellent news. 


recent 


The comparatively recent vogue for 
stressing the observation of centena- 
ries is instanced in the Whistler Ex 
hibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where his every 
medium save oils is being shown. The 
fact that the latter have been omitted 
militates considerably against the im- 
portance of the show, since a great deal 
of the artist’s most striking output was 
in oil. But the etchings alone are worth 
a visit, so masterly are they in tech- 
nique, while one would have to go far 
to discover pastels as subtle as his in 
tone and arrangement. In reviewing 
the collection, it is difficult to credit 
the storm of ridicule and abuse which 


work in 


BASALT HAWK 





ally one has to remember to what a/|which would have 
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EGYPTIAN, SAIT PERIOD 


Acquired by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, from 
Dr. Jacob Hirsch. 


once greeted the artist's symphonies | "48 been responsible for certain de- | fluence. Y Suk 


and nocturnes in color. And inciden- | Velopments in the modernist movement, 


Leon Underwooa has always been | though they have lost nothing of their 


proceeded far more|he has already gained, but is steadily 
great extent this talented American |haltingly had it not been for his in-| progressing towards greater mastery 


Saturday, April 28, 1934 


: ; oi : 
regarded as an artist of very in-|decorative quality. His 


birds, some. 


dividual vision and very original | times drawn with a quaint humor, have 
technique, but in order to see eye|their own quality; they become part of 
to eye with him in his present his design without yielding anything 

7 ‘a Yee eee regard to essential character. And as 
exhibition at The Leicester Galleries | jf to show that the artist te by ae af : - 
it is necessary to be something of a/|tied to fullness of tones, t} tigen 


there is ex- 
alette, very rest. 


1ibited work in a low p 
ful and harmonious. 


visionary and a mystic. Obviously a 










student of Blake, he attempts to give 


spiritual ideas a concrete expression . ¢ 8 


and it must depend very much on the 


Water-colors by Edgar Seligman at 
public’s 


the Fine Art Society, New Bond Street 
are appropriately named “Obiter Picta”” 
since they have been carried out both 
it home and in various quarters of 
Europe, thus affording their author an 
opportunity for displaying his skill in 
interpreting the true atmosphere of 
such different themes as those pre- 
sented, say by the Roman Theatre at 
Arles, a Herring Fleet off Whitby, and 
a Cigarette Factory at Seville. This 
painter is skillful in the handling of 
leep blues and purples in skies and 
shadows, and knows how to endow 
with a certain poetry streets and build. 
ings which to ordinary eyes might be 
juite prosaic. The feeling for color is 
excellent throughout. 


powers of interpretation 
whether his sculptures and his paint- 
ings appear fraught with significance 
still-life 
groups, composed on sur-réalist lines, 


or the reverse. In certain 


he succeeds in suggesting in an almost 
uncanny fashion another sphere of ex- 
| istence, while others showing hands, 
arms, toes, and so forth sprouting un- 
expectedly from all manner of incon- 
|gruous sources, similarly might claim 
}connection with some strange aspect 


lof life outside the realm of our ordi- 


| nary experience. But to criticise this 
ishow on the lines appropriate to 
'“straight” painting and carving would 
be beside the mark. Here and there, 
| however, as in the case of an exquisitely 
designed abstract figure in chased 
| brass, lent by Sir Michael Sadleir and 
|called, “Flux’’, one comes across some- 
thing that is eminently satisfying as 
| regards line and composition and really 
expressive of some simple idea or emo- 
tion, but for the most part, one’s reac- 
tions are of a less pleasurable type. 


* * * 


At the Wildenstein Galleries in 
Carlos Place there has been an exhibi- 
‘ion of Paintings by Roland Oudot, a 
former pupil of Leon Bakst, and at one 
time a collaborator with him in set- 
tings for the Russian ballets. In his 
pictures of the French landscape with 
its farms and peasant women he ex- 
hibits very considerable power and 
understanding of his particular themes, 
mingling in them a certain severity of 
treatment with a keen appreciation 
of their significance. He is of the soil, 
and having left the world of the the- 
atre, addresses himself to interpreting 
existence in terms of the relation of 
mankind to the earth which nourishes 
him. There is a mystic quality behind 
his compositions which lends them 
additional interest. Technically they 
are admirable. 


* * * 


| At The Tooth Galleries, Cedric Mor- 
ris, who, if I am not mistaken, made 
|his debut there, is demonstrating the 
fact that he is not content to rest upon 
;}the very considerable laurels which 


lof his art. His flower studies are more 
coherent and closer knit than formerly, 


ALEX REID & LEFEVRE, LTD. 
la KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S. W. 1 
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FINE ART SOCIETY 


Estd. 1876 


FINE ETCHINGS 
by 
OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS 
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LONDON, W.1. 
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C.T. LOO & CO. 


48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris 
559 Fifth Ave., New York 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


POS atl 


AUGUSTE LEPERE 


Knoedler Galleries 


Lepeére woodcuts in the broad 


Since 
manner are but little known to print 
lover Knoedler’s exhibition of fifty 
{ Nr) 


rare proofs from the Lotz-Brissonneau 
c 


collection is especially valuable. The 
prints on view cover a wide gamut of 
style, ranging from the frankly de- 
tailed record of the Tuileries Exposi- 


tion Fete of 1867 to the vigorous sim- 


plifications of “Les Pecheurs de Crev- 
ettes. 
von have a deeper appeal to our per- 


sonal taste than the gayer vision of Le-| within gold-leafed frames, that an hon- | 


the latter artist’s mastery of wood 
him a place 
in his era. It is significant tnat the work 
in the broad manner was wone 1D [ik 
later ' 
increasing sense of the values to be op 
tained through simplification causea 
him almost to abandon the technica. 
delicacies over which he had such su- 
perb command. 
In the present 
of colored block prints, ranged side by 
side in three states, give one an inti- 
mate appreciation to the nuances of 
Lepére’s method. Chief among these, 


pére, 


en javang gives special 


in study value, is “Les Lames Deferl- | 


avne da Ga > “ee” j Thich the | ; ne ; aie ane 
ent, Maree de Septembre” in which the | 1 ature itself. Some of Eilshemius’ com- | 


more literal transcript of the first 
state is gradually heightened to almost 
Japanese feeling by such details as the 
modification of the horizon line to sug- 
gest a vista of sea and by breaking the 
crest of the large central wave. In the 
case of the “Port de Nantes” 
however, the first state seemed to us 
to have far greater freshness both in 


accent and in the purer values ob-| 
tained in gradations from _ velvety | 
blacks to silvery gray. This superb 


woodcut, in which every detail of the 


sweeping panorama seems to sparkle | 


with the artists’ own joy in the scene, 
was done at the suggestion of M. Lotz- 
Brissonneau. 

Of the “fine manner” the exhibition 
features “La Cathedrale de 
Here the patient beauty wrought by me- 
diaeval craftsmen is reverently tran- 
scribed in a style which 
through overtones of delicate sugges- 





* Although the intensities of Mer- | 


vears of the artist's life, when an | 


show, several series | 


of 1906, | 


Rouen.” | 





EILSHEMIUS 


. , , ° 
Valentine Galleries 
Too many American poets and paint- 
ers become ensnared in a kind of sec- 
| ond-hand beauty, derived from other 


| Sources than their own personal vision 


and emotions. But with Edna St. Vin- 


cent Millay, we find burdock and mul- 
jlein and ragweed becoming poignant 
j}elements in a lyricism that is inti- 
|mately identified with the austerities 
|}of Maine. Eilshemius, in his 1894-1899 
water colors, discovered in an era when 
painters found only the most elegant 
scenic effects suitable for enclosure 


find deep satisfactions in waiting for 
| the shy grace notes of nature. 

The artist even seems to have delib- 
erately avoided the more picturesque 
vistas of Delaware Water Gap and the 
Catskills. Apparently he was happiest 


stream, where his brush could record 
the forms of a few scattered rocks, the 
thin brown stems of a little cluster of 


tions of tone in the bare earth. Occa- 
sionally, one or two small human fig- 
ures enter upon these scenes but they 
are never more than a _ sharp 
osophical accent in the larger design of 


| positions may perhaps be criticized for 
lapses in unified structure, but since 
he gives us so much that is strangely 


when sitting on the shore of some quiet | 


weeds or rushes, or the warm modula- | 


phil- | 


rare in American art, we for one find | 


sufficient satisfaction in the quality and 
integrity of his vision. For most of our 
landscapists either mask nature in a 


record the monumental without 


colors to live with will, we are sure, 
find certain enduring pleasure in them. 
There are little hidden surprises of 
| line, color and accent and above all a 
| quiet philosophical peace that have 
| power to give repeated and sustained 
enjoyment.—M. M. 


NEW YORK COLOR CLUB 


manages | 


Fine Arts Society 


tion to escape the pitfalls of literal ar- | 


chitectural transcription. Turning to 
the plates which record Lepére’s close 
identification with the life of his time, 
the Knoedler show includes many 
woodcuts depicting such humble folk 
cigar cutters, shrimp fishermen, 
beggars, fugitives and tired workers, 


as 


stretched out in the luxury of complete | 


relaxation. In almost all of these 
plates, as well as in the many street 
and market scenes, one feels the truth 
of Henri Beraldi’s commentary upon 
the phantasy and personal piquancy 
which Lepére’s temperament brought 


to his sharp observations of everyday | 


Paris.—M. M. 


KARL ANDERSON 


Grand Central Galleries 


Karl Anderson is represented this 
week at the Grand Central Galleries by 
a series of Canadian pastels. In these, 
he has made the fullest use of his me- 
dium, substituting delicate effects for 
more rugged ones, which interpret the 


northern landscape more successfully. | 


Leaning towards greater richness of 
color, the deep resonance of his pur- 
ples, greens and blues lend opulence to 
his compositions. Despite the feeling of 
Strength, there is a dull languor in 
these Canadian scenes which leaves an 
Impression of romantic dreaminess. 
This combination of action and inac- 
tion provides opportunity for the re- 
lease of imagination. Although pure 
landscape predominates, figure studies 
are often introduced, so that besides 
mere mountainous stretches, hills and 


tender valleys, with nestling wayside | 


Shrines and cottages, we see the sim- 


ple life of people both at work and 
play. 


and the soil will not 
sympathizers. 


There are also on view ten plans in 
the final competition of the Edwards 
Gordon Fellowship in architecture for 
the American Academy in Rome. The 
subject ‘Sa memorial in Washington to 
the founders of the republic which will 
reflect the best American traditions.” 

—J. 5. 


fail to appeal to 


he artist’s fondness for rusticity | 


Forty-four annual exhibitions of the 
New York Water Color Club have pre- 
ceded this one and it is highly improb- 
able that much water has passed under 
the bridge since the last. That same air 
of conformity prevails—everyone do- 
ling the same thing in very much the 
same manner with identical manner- 
isms. However, the explorer’s curiosity 
is not entirely dormant within us, so 
that each corner holds potential sur- 
|prises. Nothing much happened, but 
even after three galleries of inaction, 
we are still hopeful. Perhaps in the 
forty-sixth! 

However, even when objects are sim- 
.ilar, there are degrees of excellence, 
|}and such is the case with these water- 
colors. For reasons of craftsmanship 
|more than anything else, we were 
| forced to consider the following pic- 


jtures: “Study of Old John” by J. E. 
Costigan, “Jim’s Kitchen” by Robert 
|Connolly, “Falls at Yaddo” by Jacob 


| Getlar Smith, “Country Lane” by Leroy 
|Clinker, “Children of Midi” by Ger- 
|trude Schweitzer, Donald Teague’s “A 
| Glousterman’s Gallery,” “Surf Fishing” 
of James Guthrie, “Experiment” by 
|Catherine Morris Wright, Eugene Hig- 
'gins’ “In the Hills,” “The Strike” by 
|} Anna Heyward Taylor, “Patio” by Sew- 
jard Hume Rathbun, Alice Harold Mur- 
|phy’s “Life Class,” the landscape by 
William Tisch and others by Paul Gill, 


George Pearse Ennis, Gordon Grant, 
Eliot O’Hara, Yovan Radenkovitch, 
Betty Carter, Rosa Nessler, and Al- 


phaeus P. Cole. 

The prints fare a bit better, with in- 
teresting contributions by Ernest Roth, 
Louis Rosenberg, John Taylor Arms, 
James Allen, Stow Wengenroth and C 
Jac Young.—J. S. 








STUART DAVIS 


Downtown Gallery 





A single example of Mr. Davis’ paint- 


arrested attention. Among the other 
thousand odd works of contemporary 
American art it had a definite impress 
of individuality, in spite of its strong 
'French flavor. The gayety too, was 


superficial bloom of pigment or seek to | 
the | 
requisite strength. The many who have | color done in 1908, the other a still life 
already selected various of these water- | 





aercccccvcvconnes 


pleasant, if also somewhat French in| 
expression. 

Coming then to the show of the art- 
ist’s work in oil and water color now 
current at the Downtown Gallery, one 
is struck by a thought that grows in-| 
sistent. And that is that in a society 
organized to more aesthetic ends, this | 
man would not be an easel painter. Nor 
would he necessarily be a painter of 
murals; certainly not exclusively. 

A sense of design conceived on a 
large scale, a fine feeling for color and 
a welcome healthiness of spirit, make | 
it easy to imagine the painter active | 
in directing and contributing to, let us 
say, a renaissance of the charms of 
Broadway. There is no real reason why, 
as we have said before, such neglected | 
sections of the city should not receive 


est and patiently perceptive man, cou!d | # Teformation at the hands of artists 


| riety of objects in high keyed color are 








land to devotees of these sports. Two 
| plates of the boat, Alice Pendleton, de- 
|picting the bow and the stern respec- 


|for by honest concentration 
ing shown in the Municipal Exhibition | 


who have a sense of practical values, 
such as one suspects in this painter. 
These qualities were quite clearly found 
and utilized in the Germany of three 
years ago—a factor which made one 
feel the deep penetration of art into the | 
everyday life of both town and village. | 

Asked if such work would interest | 
him, Mr. Davis did not seem at all | 
averse, although discinclined to trifle 
with an idea which is so little likely to 
be entertained by those in power. None | 
the less, one still felt that larger proj- | 
ects than easel paintings should com- | 
mand this man’s talents.—L. E. 


GROUP SHOW 


Kleemann-Thorman Galleries 


Among the various canvases compos- | 
ing the spring show at this gallery the 
most striking contrasts in style and | 
color are found in two Childe Hassam’s 

one a delicate 


and sensitive water- | 


of recent vintage in which a great va- 


somewhat casually placed upon the 
canvas. Of the two works by Meyero- 
witz, we liked espécially the watercolor 
with its characteristic feeling for spare 
linear values, suggesting rather than 
defining form. In oil, this artist seems 
to find it more difficult to escape the 
domination of Cezanne. Agnes Tait, 
whose work seems to be escaping more 
and more from the restraints of pure 
decoration, is represented in the show 
by a delightful fishing scene character- 
ized by an individuality and freshness | 
of accent that are very appealing. A | 
flashing portrait by Robert Henri, a/| 


number of canvases by Umberto Ro- 
mano, typical works by Eugene Hig- 
gins, and Albert Sterner’s much dis- 


cussed still life with fried egg are other | 
features of the display—M. M. 


YNGVE SODERBERG 


Schwartz Galleries 


A vigorous reaction to the drama of 
the sea and a thorough knowledge of 
boats and the sturdy folk who man 
them characterize the water-colors and 
etchings of Yngve Soderberg, who is 
now exhibiting at the Schwartz Galler- 
ies. In the main, the artist’s style is 
hearty and straightforward, in conson- 
ance with his subject matter. However, 
a number of his black and whites reveal 
that when the occasion demands, he has 
a mastery of delicate detail, as well as 
a feeling for weight and mass. 

Among the watercolors, the liveliest | 
sheet is “Piping Up.” Here the bold, 
decisive use of running wash communi- 
cates with considerable economy of 
means the force and pressure of the 
waves, while the figures are swiftly 
brushed in, conveying a sense of taut 
energy and concentrated effort. Other 
works in this same medium give vivid 
descriptions of such nautical adven- 
tures as “Hauling in the Jib,” “Spear- 











ing Eels,” “One Reef Breeze,” and 
other lively episodes. A still greater 
variety of subject matter appears 
among the etchings, which include 
many racing as well as fishing themes, 
that will appeal both to print lovers 


tively, are especially happy in design, 
upon the 
dark masses of the ship, a closely knit 


| pattern of strong contrasts is achieved. 


We also liked “Down the Channel” and 


several other plates which captured 
with particular skill the fisherman’s 


daily struggle with the elements.—M.M. 





fear who has been 


associated with an internation- 
ally known firm of art dealers 
for ten years, wishes to make 
other arrangements. He has a 
clientele in both Europe and 


America, and would be an im- 





portant aid in developing new 


and profitable business. 


Those firms interested in broad- 
ening their activities, and who 
feel that an active intelligent 
and experienced association 
would be interesting to them, 
are invited to communicate 


with him for further particulars 


and information. 


Address: Box 428, The Art News 
20 East 57th Street 
New York City 





C. G. BOERNER 


26 UNIVERSITAETSSTRASSE 26 
LEIPZIG, C.1, GERMANY 


will sell by Auction on 


MAY 14th and 15th 


FINE OLD ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS and WOODCUTS 


by the Master E.S., Schongauer, 
Durer, Rembrandt, and others 


Including more interesting portions 


of the collection of KING FREDERIC 
AUGUST II and an old princely col- 


lection. 


Some beautiful French and English COLOUR 
PRINTS have been included. 


Catalogue 184, price: 3 Reichsmarks 


THE MASTER E, 8S. 
“St. John” 





VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th St., New York 12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 


BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, LURGAT 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 
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PLATONIC PRECEPTS 


Although the popular vote system 
often seems to bring forward discour- 
aging evidence of the mediocrity of 
public taste, honest art balloting often 
yields psychological surprises, as well 
as disillusionments. We were particu- 
larly interested in the public’s opinion 
concerning the most beautiful object 
in the recent exhibition of Machine Art 





at the Museum of Modern Art. Here the 
earnest endeavor of the judges to base 
their selections sternly upon Plato’s 
definition of the beauty of utilitarian 
shapes, received what was almost an 
emotional rebuttal by the spirited re- 
jection of these tenets from general 
visitors. The steel spring, the alumi- 
num outboard propeller, and the self- 
aligning ball bearing, which received 
the highest official rating upon the 
basis of the austere precepts of Plato, 
were quite overshadowed from the pop- 
ular point of view by a triple mirror 
for light signals. This instrument, 
designed only to be of aid to the navi- 
gator, resembles a slightly irregular 
triangular prism, in which a multiple 
reflection of the notched corners, pro- 
duces a beautiful and intricate pattern 
in the center. 

Obviously, it was the element of 
strangeness and wonder, arising from 
accidental subtlety of design, that gave 
this instrument its emotional appeal 
to the less philosophical visitors to the 
show. And the delight in this exhibit 
reveals that the average person re- 
mains cold to beauty that must conform 
to rules and tenets, however perfect 
the functional relation of lines, planes 
and surfaces. Despite the remarkable 
installation of the Modern Museum’s 
show and our general satisfaction in 
the tremendous improvements in in- 
dustrial design which have taken place 
during the last two decades, it is hard 
to become genuinely lyrical over 
“straight lines and circles and shapes, 
plane or solid, made from them by the 


lathe, ruler and square.” The man in 


The ArT News 





“FREDERICK HOWARD, VTH EARL OF CARLISLE” 
To be sold by the American-Anderson Galleries at the residence of the late Mrs. Whitelaw Reid on May 2 and 3. 


the street feels that these things are 
all very nice, but that the pure joys of 
functional beauty are for the cerebral 
aesthete, able to derive a certain ego- 
tistical satisfaction from adherence to 
his creed. 

Those who turn to art for a higher 
fulfillment of their 


own limited ex- 


istence are perhaps more instinctively 


imaginative in their demands and 
more in search of that essential poetry 
which is the rhythmic outgrowth of the 
primitive mysteries of pattern. It is, of 
course true that the manufacturers of 
the light signal were quite as utilitar- 
ian in their objectives as the makers of 
refrigerators and kitchen faucets, but 
an accidental magic of light 
flection created an object with an es- 
sential aesthetic appeal. The moral of 
this little lesson in machine art is, 
of course, applicable to the wider field 
of modern painting and _ sculpture, 
where many practitioners seem to rely 
too heavily upon purely intellectual 
principles, disregarding our fundamen- 
tal and quite reasonable emotional de- 
mands of art. This rather sterile ex- 


perimentation is, however, nearing its 


and re- 


end, we feel, and certainly the exhibition | 
| Scott, Director of the Denver Art Mu- | 


of Machine Art must have made many 
artists realize that it was rather fool- 
ish of them to trespass on territory 
where the plumbers and the ball bear- 
ing manufacturers and the makers otf 
springs were already doing such a 
magnificent job. 





Obituary 


RAYMOND HOLLAND 


Francis Raymond Holland, land- 
home in New York on April 20, at the 
age of forty-eight. Following gradua- 
tion from Princeton University, Mr. 


Holland studied at the Art Students 


Europe. In 1928 one of his paintings 
was acquired by the Tate Gallery. He 
was also the recipient some years ago 
of the second prize of the Pittsburgh 
Art Association of which he was a 
member. Mr. Holland also belonged to 
the Society of Independent Artists, the 
Silvermine Group and the Connecticut 
Society of Artists. 





THREE PER CENT VISION 


By ANNE WELLS 


A newspaper article by Cyril Kay- 


seum, likened ignorance 


guage of visual art to illiteracy, com- 


parable to illiteracy in any foreign 


| language. One learns English, French, 





German and the verbal coinage of vari- 


scape and seascape painter, died at his | 


League in New York and likewise in | 


of the lan-| 


By GAINSBOROUGH 


ous other nations, but remains 


tent to look at a painting with the 


same degree of intelligence 


person unable to read lavishes on the 


printed page. 


Mr. Scott’s analogy evokes a sym- 


pathetic response from me, for my en- 


trance into the art world has been 


nothing short of precipitation into a 
full of 


blithely in a language of which I know 


room persons conversing 


scarcely a word. To be more explicit— 


if I knew no French aside from the 


few idioms which have become almost 


Anglicized through usage—bon jour, 


au revoir, encore and the like—the art 
world might be speaking French ex- 
clusively. The parallel may be further 
drawn in the educational process men- 


tioned in last week’s' introductory 


notes. I am receiving no formal] Ber- 


litz School training. Rather am I at- 
tempting to pick up the grammar and 
vocabulary of the aft ianguage, to 
piece the bits together until I can 
speak coherently. The result is that 
nouns and verbs and idioms, as I ac- 
quire them, thankful that I 
learned no accent at all 


have 
rather than 
the wrong one. It’s almost impossible 
to make American French sound gen- 
uine. 

A visit in the company of an artist 





which 


| component parts leapt out of t} 


| bounds of the frame 


Saturday, April 28, 1934 


to the exhibiti ainting 
10n of paintings by Pierre 


Bonnard, held at the Wildensteip Gal 
lery during the past winter, first called 


my attention to surfaces in 


Painting, 


Previously, I had supposed that a scen 
at a scene 


had perspective and drew the 


eye back into the picture was Natura] 


ly good, but it had never occurred t 
0 


me that, conversely, painting whose 

- 5 8e 
le plane 
breaking the 
» Might be, by the 
same token, bad. It was Pointed out 


of the composition, 


j}at that show that there should be one 
| front 


surface in which the parts of 


the picture assume their places: 


that 
carried back the 
be effected by what is 
happening in the picture rather than 


if the eye is to be 


process must 


by mechanical devices which create 
' c 

| the illusion of space; and that no 
| painting should be broken up into 





| planes in the manner of a 


Stage set 
with receding series of side drops. 
These precepts, I must state, were of- 
fered as the opinions of one artist and 
it was never intended that they should 


| be broadcast as the dicta of the art 


world at large. But these Simple ideas 
which crystallized out of general con- 


| versation, when applied to just such a 


group of canvases as those on exhibi- 


tion, proved enormously valuable in 


separating those paintings which 
were well composed from those of 


lesser unity. A number of the small 


scenes, particularly those in the high 
colors, revealed by 


what staccato 


| methods, by what abrupt and discon- 


nected steps the depth of a picture 


| could be created, how very like a ge- 


ries of painted curtains the broken 
planes might become. On the other 


hand in many other canvases, notably 


| those in a more subdued key, the com- 


con- | 


which a} 





positions are quietly contained with- 
in the frames and a continuity of line 
draws the eye back into the picture 
evenly and surely, without distracting 
halts and confusion. 

This same principle found satisfy- 
ing application in one of the series of 
the small Margato and the Monk paint- 


| ings, on view in the recent Goya show. 


There the horse, which serves as a 


| strong binding line, was running back 
|into the 


picture as convincingly as 
the pound of hoofs were audible. The 
background was actually impressionis- 
tic in its suggestion of hills and trees, 
but the horse was moving toward it. 
Thus one inevitably felt both the motion 
and its goal, despite the lack of tricks 
of perspective. 

And then there was a question of 
color. I was informed that Speicher’s 
“Seated Nude,” which I admired at 
the Municipal Art Exhibition was ab- 
solutely devoid of living color. The 
shawl, my guide explained to me, was 
really badly painted, depending on the 
breaking of stripes for the depiction 
of folds. I remained unimpressed by 
the criticism, firm in the faith that 
stripes were a perfectly permissible 
device in this case. Some days later 
at the exhibition of the objects to be 
sold by the American-Anderson Gal- 
leries in the Mrs. Benjamin Stern sale, 
the aforementioned guide drew my at 
tention to a XVth century Souther 
French altarpiece panel. Here was 
cloak similar in color to the shawl of 
the modern painting. The comparison 
was illuminating. In the panel work, 
the color was an integral part of the 
material and glowed out of the very 
fibres, whereas the color of the mod- 
ern canvas was applied to the cloth— 
it was on it, not of it, and therefore 
impotent to convey a sense of weight 
and natural draping. I knew then that 
I would never have bought a dress of 
the flat color in the modern work. It 
takes time to realize that such stand 
ards apply to art as well as clothes. 

Thus were two guide posts erected 
in the trackless wilderness! 
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A Searcher After Life’s Flavor 
Rather Than a Wide Renown, 
Jonas Lie’s Reminiscences 


Show His Humor and Charm 


By RicHArp BEER 
first impression of Jonas Lie 


Your : 
is one of energy. He moves with a 
quick step, talks rapidly in a voice 
that is resonant even when lowered, 


and gets up out of a chair with the snap 
of a much younger man. What you may 
discover about him after that depends 
on the keenness of your perceptions, 
put unless those are unusually blunt, it 
should presently dawn on you that Mr. 
Lie has certain social gifts which might 
of fine 
happily 


in a variety 


just 


enumerated 
phrases, but 
summed up by the plain expression 


be 
as 


are 
“a good mixer.” 
That term is used here in its strict- 


est sense. There are people who aspire 


to merit it by means of a callow proc- 
ess of smiles, Dack-slapping and the | 


“Sweet Adeline” at what 


appropriate 


singing of 


they consider 


But there is another and much less fre- | 


quently encountered class which is not 
so readily defined. It is composed of 
fortunate individuals who seem to have 
discovered, or to have been born with, 
a trick which enables them to live as 
the of would like 
smoothly, naturally, and with enough 


rest humanity to 
humor to make the business thorough 
ly enjoyable. Those are the genuine 


“good mixers,” and it is a part of their 


endowment that they appear to have | 
become successful lawyers, diplomats | 


having 
the 
Which is not always the case. 

Mr. 
back of a long 


and without 


turned a 


painters ever 


rough corner on road 


Lie settles himself patiently 


cigar. “I was born in 


Moss, Norway. My 


all lawyers and musicians. I spent my 


boyhood in Oslo. That’s where the fam- 
ily lived. I just happened to be born in | 


Moss because my father was 
say that I was born while my mother 
was away from home.” 

For that matter, he might well 
have been born in the United States, 
for his mother was a native of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and his father had 
spent some years engineering in this 
country, so that Mr. Lie better 
claims to American citizenship than 
could ever be established by a process 
of naturalization. 

The atmosphere of 
hold was conducive to art. Even a 
thick-skinned small boy would prob- 
ably have sat still while Edvard Grieg 
played the piano, and a small boy who 
was musically inclined by inheritance 
might be trusted to behave himself at 
Symphony concerts. It is on record 
that Jonas Lie began attending them 
at the age of three, and if his aunts, 
who were pianists and composers, had 
had their way, he might have developed 
into a musician. 


as 


has 


the Lie house- 


“Well, my father was a musician, too. 
He played the violin with Ole Bull in 
this country. I still have one of: Ole 
Bull’s violins, by the way. Ever see a 
picture of him?” 

He is worth seeing, even in a faded 
Photograph, an erect, handsome old 
man in the black stock and claw-ham- 
mer coat of the Fifties. He bought a 


huge tract of land in Pennsylvania in- | 
tended for settlement by Norse immi- | 


grants, and he dared to halt a London 
performance because the Queen of 
England kept on talking while he 
Played. 
_ “Ever hear about that? She was sit- 
ting right in the front row where he 
could see her, and it bothered him so 
that he hung up his violin. Queen Vic- 


toria sent a message around asking 


moments. | 


father was a civil | 
engineer. The rest of the family were | 


down | 
there on some sort of job. You might | 
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AS THEY ARE 


‘Time for Living ”’ 


what the trouble was, and Bull sent one 
back to her,—‘In my country, when the 
Queen speaks everyone is silent.’ Nice 


and dignified, wasn’t it?” 
Bull died the year Jonas Lie was 
born, but there were other geniuses 


who visited the Lie house in Oslo,— 
Sinding, Bjérson, Grieg, Georg Brandes 
j}and Henrik Ibsen. 

Has he any distinct recollections of 
| them? Mr. Lie thinks carefully before 
he answers. 

“I was just a youngster, you see, and 
it’s a long time ago. I remember Grieg 
playing once in a while, and there was 
Ibsen, of course.”’ He snaps out of his 
chair again, rummages in a filing cab- 
inet and produces photographs and sev- 
eral thin, flat books. 

“Ibsen was tremendously 
children, but he 





of 
with 


fond 
was awkward 





la Grande Armée and he took sympa- {those days. Then I heard that the buyer 


thetic charge of his young nephew. The 
boy, it seemed, had a desire to draw, 
which his uncle promptly gratified by 
sending him to a small private art 
school. He spent a year there, learning 
the rudiments of his profession, and 
then in 1893, being thirteen, he came to 
the United States to join his mother 
and sisters. 


He entered Dr. Felix Adler’s Ethical 
Culture School, in those days called the 
Workingman’s School, at 109 West 54th 
Street, and studied there until 1897, 
concentrating on art. He must have 
shown promise, for Dr. Adler encour- 
aged him to continue and in 1896 one 
of his teachers, Dewing Woodward, took 
him down to Provincetown for the ex- 
press purpose of giving him some les- 
sons in out-of-door painting, the only 





them and afraid of them. He was like 
the shy uncle in Kenneth Grahame’s 
Golden Age, you remember? The one 
who used to slip the children extra 
pocket-money when no one was looking 
and tell them to buy candy with it? 
That was Ibsen.” 

There is a photograph of him, white- 
whiskered and benevolent in a frock 
coat, bending anxiously toward a little 
girl in a starched dress who seems 
about to cross a road. There are books 
of children’s poems shakily inscribed, 
“H. Ibsen,” and a collection of paper 
dolls sent from the author of A Doll's 
House to a young member of the Lie 
family. 

Mr. Lie chuckles. “Ibsen had a glass 
eye and I never could tell which one it 
was. He’d stare at me and I'd know 
that he was going to say something to 
me, but I never knew which eye to look 
at when I answered him. Used to worry 
me a lot.” 

All of that changed abruptly before 
Jonas Lie reached his ‘teens. Sverre 
Lie died and Jonas was committed to 
the care of his paternal uncle and name- 
sake. The elder Jonas Lie had spent 
thirty-seven years of his life doing 
things he didn’t want to do. He had 
conformed to the family tradition and 
practiced law. He had engaged in large- 
seale financial operations and amassed 
a fortune which had been swept away 
in Norway’s panic of 1865. Only after 
that had he set himself to follow his 
own tastes, which had always been lit- 
erary, and he made up for lost time by 
| producing a series of novels and short 
|stories which brought him an interna- 
|tional reputation and put him in the 
|front rank of Norse authors. In 1892 
|he was living in Paris at 11 Avenue de 
i 
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JONAS LIE 


instruction of that kind, Mr. Lie adds, 
that he ever received in his life. 

Incidentally, during the summer of 
1916, Mr. Lie came back from Nova 
Scotia in order to conduct a class in 
out-of-door painting at Woodstock, New 
York. Dewing Woodward was connect- 
ed with the school that season and Mr. 
Lie reckons his teaching there as some 
settlement of a debt of twenty years’ 
standing. 

But in 1897 it wasn’t so simple for 
him to discharge his obligations. He 
met them by the method that is com- 
monly referred to as “plugging.” His 
program consisted of getting up at 
dawn in order to sketch, riding a bicycle 
from 126th Street down to a day’s work 
in the designing room of the Manches- 
ter Mills at Duane Street, and return- 
ing by the same route to evening classes 
in the National Academy of Design. 
Later, when his family had moved to 
Plainfield, he varied the performance 
by sketching from the Jersey City fer- 
ries and attending night classes at the 
Art Students’ League. It was an ardu- 
ous period, even for an energetic youth, 
but it brought certain compensations. 
He was barely twenty when one of his 
pictures was accepted for the Academy 
show, and he wasn’t much older when 
another of his paintings received dis- 
tinguished attention at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy... . 

“T sent it down there in a gold frame 
—the only frame I had. Cost me seven 
dollars with the shadow box, and I 
thought it was pretty good. Well, some- 
one came back from Philadelphia and 
told me there was a red star on my 
picture. That was hard to believe be- 
cause I had marked it a hundred dol- 
lars and that was a lot of money in 
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was William M. Chase.” 

And then the picture came back, and | 
its perturbed author sat down and 
wrote a letter to the Pennsylvania 
Academy asking if there wasn’t some 
mistake. Meanwhile he sent another 
painting to the Society of American 
Artists, using the same gold frame, the 


only one he had. After that he waited | 


results, which were complicated. 


The Pennsylvania Academy replied, 
stating frankly that his picture had 
been returned by mistake and that its 
purchaser was William M. Chase, to 
whom it should be forwarded. Mr. Lie 
hastily bought a duplicate frame and 
sent the canvas off. He had hardly com- 
pleted that transaction when he learned 
that his second painting at the Ameri- 
can Artists’ exhibit had been sold and 
that its buyer was William M. Chase. 

“And the only conclusion I could 
come to,” he adds, “was that William 
M. Chase liked my frames.” 









He exhibited regularly with the Na- 
tional Academy and the Pennsylvania 
Academy from 1903 onward. One of his 
paintings was awarded the silver medal 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, and 
he had his first one-man show in New 
York in 1905, but it wasn’t until 1906 
that he finally abandoned the design- 
ing of cotton fabrics for the Manches- 
ter Mills, stopped commuting from 


New Jersey and took a studio in New 
York. 


“The rest I guess you know.” 

He bridges twenty-eight successful 
years with that short sentence, but his 
progress over that period is not hard 
to follow. You can trace it in the long 
list of pictures placed in museums all 
across the United States, in the Luxem- 
bourg in Paris and in the private col- 
lection of Crown Prince Olaf of Nor- 
way. You can watch the growth of his 
reputation in the awards he has re- 
ceived from 1904 down to the present, 
and you can arrive at some idea of his 
importance by the positions he has 
held and still holds in the art world. 
But Mr. Lie hasn't the time to catalog 
his achievements for you, and time is 
an element of which he has always 
been aware. 

In 1913 he saw a moving picture of 
work on the Panama Canal. Three days 
later he was on a steamer bound for 
the Canal Zone. Joseph Pennell had 
been there before him in 1912, but Pen- 
nell had told the story in etchings. Lie 
would use color. 

He spent three months on the Canal. 
He was a guest of General Goethals. 
He saw Culebra and knew Colonel Da- 
vid Gaillard, the engineer who con- 
quered the rebellious nine mile cut. 
He saw slides and “little men in pants” 
who fought back the treacherous vol- 
canic earth, and he made a record of 
the struggle in twelve paintings. 

That collection went on exhibition 
at Knoedler Galleries about the time 
that the Canal was to be opened and 
there was one afternoon when twenty- 
two hundred people packed the gallery 
to see them. Out of that group the 
Metropolitan bought “The Conquerors,” 
and the Detroit Museum “The Culebra 
Cut.” The balance of the collection re- 
mained intact until 1929 when an 
unknown person bought them and pres- 
ented them to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point as a me- 
morial to General Goethals. There was 
an impressive ceremony in Cullum Me- 
morial Hall when they were unveiled. 
The cadets sang Benny Havens and 
Jonas Lie, standing among a crowd of 
dignitaries, was the guest of honor. 

That should, theoretically, be the 
high point of his career, but he seems 
to remember better an occasion in Pan- 
ama of a much simpler nature. He 
was going away for the night and Gen- 
eral Goethals offered to take care of 
some of his paintings for him. They 
met next morning by accident at the 
railway station, and there was Goe- 
thals, surrounded by his aides, person- 
ally lugging Lie’s heavy bundle of can- 
vases through the hot sun. 

“Why did you do that?” Lie asked 
him. “Why did you go to all that 
trouble?” 

“Why,” said the General simply, “you 
see, Lie, I thought they’d be safer if I 
carried them myself.” 

Mr. Lie looks at you rather challeng- 
ly as he relates that incident. It is the 
kind of thing that he appreciates and 
doesn’t forget, which may account-- 
partially, at any rate—for the fact that 
he is a highly successful artist. 











































































National Academy 
Elects Jonas Lie 
To Presidency 





As we go to Press, the election 
of Mr. Lie to the Presidency of 
the National Academy of Design, 
in succession to Mr. Harry W. 
Watrous, is announced. 

The officers elected in addition 
to Mr. Lie are: 

Hobart Nichols, first vice presi- 
dent, Edward MacCartan, second 
vice president, Charles C. Curran, 
corresponding secretary, Albert 
Pike Lucas, assistant correspond- 
ing secretary, Charles S. Chap- 
man, recording secretary, Henry 
Prellwitz, treasurer and F. Bal- 
lard Williams, 
urer. 


assistant treas- 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Exhibition 
Free Library of 


Committee of the 
Philadelphia takes 


great pleasure in announcing an exhibi- 


tion of letters and relics of, and relating 
to, Horatio, Lord Nelson, the hero of 


Trafalgar and the inspiring genius of 


the British Navy, from the fine collec- 
tion of Mr. Morris Wolf, prominent 
Philadelphia lawyer and book-collector. 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach is chairman 


of the exhibition committee. 


This collection includes many letters 


of the utmost significance, illustrating 
the life of Nelson not only as the great- 
est admiral England has produced, but 


also as the lover of the beautiful Emma 
Lady 
these 


Hamilton. 
letters, 


Never 
many 


before 
of them 


have 
unpub- 


lished, been placed on exhibition, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that this 
is the finest collection of Nelson ma- 
terial in America, and probably, with 


the exception of the British Museum, 
in the world. 


CHICAGO 


Refreshing indeed is the exhibition 


of “Children in Art,” recently installed 
in the Children’s Museum at the Art 


Institute of Chicago, of paintings, 


drawings, etchings and sculpture. They 


are all by artists of note and represent 
children of all ages, from babyhood to 
twelve or fourteen. One of the earliest 
paintings is a portrait “Little Girl With 
Dog,” by Pietro Longhi. Auguste Renoir 
has painted a picture of “A Child in 
White Dress,” borrowed from the Ryer- 
son Collection. Mary Cassatt has a 
half-dozen works, most important of 
which is “Mother and Child.” Abbott 
Thayer, has a vivid portrait done in 
oil, of a “Boy,” in a bold, sketchy man- 
ner, reminding one of Frans Hals’ tech- 
nique. There are three very fine paint- 
ings by Carl Larsson, the most amusing 
of which is the one entitled “Lie-a- 
bed’s Breakfast.” His “Children in the 
Woods" is most interesting for the 
decorative quality of its landscape. The 
third is entitled “Study Room,” an 
interior view showing a little girl at 
her lessons. The flickering shadows 
thrown by the sunlight pouring through 
the windows and striking the objects 
in the room, is beautifully realized. 
Perhaps the cleverest and most char- 
acteristic painting in the collection, 
however, is the picture of “Baby With 
A Pot of Jam.” It is by Eugene Carriere. 
The little fellow has both his chubby 
hands in the pot, with his lips glued 
to one protruding finger covered with 
jam. The painting is a gem from the 
Coburn Collection, recently bequested 
to the Art Institute. Edmund Giesbert 
shows a drawing in crayon of a baby 
sitting upright. Edouard Manet’s well- 
known “Boy Blowing Bubbles” is shown 
on the same wall with Lepere’s wood- 
cut “The Little Girl with the Jug.” 
Sylvia Shaw Judson’s sculptural figure 
“Little Gardener,” a life size cast, fin- 
ished in a dull lead color, is one of the 
most intriguing of the exhibits. 
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Mr. John S. Ankeney 
Of Dallas Museum 
Gives Interview 


(Continued from page 3) 


Frederick Waugh and Jonas Lie. The 
Director and patrons naturally 
anxious to develop the collection in the 
more modern field, as well as to assem 
ble works of art of past ages, and a col 
lection of drawings, watercolors and 
prints is being gradually built up. 
Asked if the Museum held exhibi 
tions, Mr. Ankeney replied: “In order 
to stimulate interest in modern art, a 
variety of exhibitions are held from 
October to June, and this year the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, the 
College Art Association, the Ferargi) 
and the Newhouse Galleries were 
among those to whom we were indebt 
ed for some splendid showings of the 
art of today. Well known private col 
lectors, including Mr. S. H. Kress, Mr. 
Lessing J. Rosenwald and Mrs. Leslie 
M. Maitland have at times loaned us 
splendid collections of paintings and 
prints by both old and modern masters. 
All these generous friends of the Mu- 
seum are, I feel, doing very fine work 


for our part of the country.” 

Gallery tours and lectures on the his. 
tory of art are a regular feature of the 
Museum’s activity and a Saturday class 
is held every week for children in 
which free expression in plastic art is 
encouraged. While on the subject of 
art education, Mr. Ankeney made some 
interesting observations, which we will 
quote as fully as possible: 


are 


“The aim of gallery tours and lec-|lege art 
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LOUIS XVI AUBUSSON TAPESTRY COVERED CANAPE 


The above carved and gilded piece, from a suite comprising two bergeres and six fauteuils, will be sold by the 
American-Anderson Galleries at the residence of the late Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 451 Madison Avenue, New York, 


tures in the history of art,” he said, “is 
to assist each person to build up a back- 
ground and a consciousness of the de 
velopment of art in his own mind, to 
counter-balance the danger of jumping 
at conclusions. Strong pre-conceptions 
directed towards or against definite 
types of art prevent a great many peo- 
ple from really getting acquainted with 
it. I think that the museums should aid 
the colleges in combatting this bias. I 
trust that the time will come when col- 
departments may approach 


on May 2 and 3. 


every phase of art with intelligence, | 
realizing the unity of thought and un- 
derlying principles in both aesthetic 
practice and history. When this is done, 
the college should be the best place for 
the training of all art workers. Further- 
more, I believe that work in drawing, 
modeling and painting should begin in 
the primary schools and be continued 
in the high schools.” 

Making a point with which we are in 
strong agreement, Mr. Ankeney re- 





marked: “Drawing and painting con- 


. 


FRENCH, XVIITH CENTURY 


stitute a useful language which every- 
one ought to know. Yet they should not 
be confused with art, any more than a 
certain command over linguistic ex- 
pression is regarded as literature. A 
word ought 
stand for drawing or painting, as lan- 
guage does in its own field.” 
Continuing along this illuminating 
and at the same time provocative line 
of thought, Mr. Ankeney said: “I would 
have the first three grades in the pri- 
mary schools allowed free practice in 


the 


te be coined that would | 
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th expression of their conceptions 
The images of children are always 
ahead of their powers of ex ag 


: pressic 
Here the method of mass drawing o- 


vocated by John Dewey when he w: 

connected with the University of Chi 
cago in 1890 is to be recommended 4 
mass drawing I mean beginning for in 
stance, with a piece of chalk in the ¢c 4 
ter of a composition and working ~ 
forms outward—as opposed to the =a 
od of delineating boundaries. This mas é‘ 
drawing has, of course, its dangers rr 
not balanced with something else an 
tends to become sloppy. But as a Lester 
ning it is excellent for occasional _ 
in alternation with outline drawin 
Then, from the age of ten on | wal 
suggest a more conscious realization of 
the guiding principles or rules. In th 

high schools I would provide a thor. 
ough training in the definite principles 
of representation and design. Nor 
would I limit this to the field of pic. 
torial or plastic art, but would apply it 
to every phase of life to which design 
principles may apply. These include 
dress, the arrangement of the home 
and such civic centers as the school 
| the church, etc. Art is too often thought 
of as a thing apart, but if aesthetics are 
| correctly taught, it simply means ap- 
| plying visual intelligence to one’s sur- 
roundings and thus achieving a true 
socialization of the aesthetic elements 
in life.” 


SIR HENRY LYONS 
GALLERY TRUSTEE 


LONDON.—Col. Sir Henry George 
Lyons has recently been appointed a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, to succeed the late Sir William 
Hardy. Sir Henry has been very active 
in geological and meteorological work 
and has only lately resigned his posi- 
tion as Director of the Science Museum 
at Kensington. He was knighted in 
1933. 
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engravings by Demetrius Galanis at the 
Marie Harriman Gallery. rhe draw- 
ings are characterized by a richness in 
shading which endows his figures with 
three-dimensional forms. Rarely does 
line play the important réle except in 
“< la Turque,” which one of the 
best. These drawings hardly appear 
in the light of sketches but seem seri- 
ous and consummate studies that have 
grace, if not the redeeming quality of 
expressiveness. His wood engravings 
contain more artistic substance. Here 
employed his new “maniére 
a particular method of cross 
hatching which is due to 
discovery of the use of the multiple 
tool or velo. Among these are the 
highly dramatic illustrations for Para- 
dise Lost and La Chasse, 


is 


he has 
noire,” 


the artist’s | 


pieces, including the flower studies, 
|seem to have arrived at stylistic ma- 
| turity, the portraits still are uneven 
| in quality. The photographs by Nell 
| Koons show a great deal of artistry in 
catching subjects in characteristic 
moods. Among those who have sat be- 
fore the camera are Carl Sandburg, 
| Roland Young, Theodore Dreiser, Peter 
| Arno, Mare Connelly, Olin Downs and 
Max Panteleiff. 
* * * 

At Cronyn and Lowndes there is a 
dual exhibit of Chauncey Ryder and 
Esther Pressoir. The watercolors of 
| the former artist have the same limpid 
lyricism we generally associate with 
the oils, and they cover the south ot 
France, New England and North Caro- 
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36 East 57th Street 


* * ® lina. Miss Pressoir is not quite so back- 

It seems hardly possible that a ward in her intentions and quite New York 
week could go by without one artist | an gree her ideas in 
following the procedure adopted by | paint. While her style is individual, a 


| 
Burchfield in his watercolors. Hobson | 
Pittman at the Barbizon-Plaza follows | 
the same tradition, although he con. | 


scientiously inclines towards the gayer 
side of American life. He speaks very 


distinctly in clear-cut tones, always plied to themes undeserving of such 
scrupulously defining his terms and harshness. 
omitting irrelevancies. It is a tech- ct are tale 


nique easy to imitate, but also easy to 
spoil by improper handling. Mr. Pitt- 
man is, however, fully qualified in this 
respect, so that only a bit more per 


( : , Ferargil Galleries. Well-known in 

ey oor oe ccineateaamiined California, the artist should be able to 

woul ye eslreé B. ‘ ns 

gain the attention of the New York P 
* * * 
iil ieliincaldtiaia iki tia. alle art world after this exhibit. He paints Until May Sth 

ste ~ se I illi Steine i at the Grant pervs Mase, conservatively omitting 

stage . 4 N or ¢ une « startli avices i i é 

Studio. While in the same building, the ling devices in oil and unusual 


decorative paintings of various ex- 
hibitors at the Marie Sterner Galleries 
should not be overlooked. They have 
the appealing grace and delicacy which 
the title demands and anyone who pre- 
fers his food unseasoned will not fail 
to enjoy these oils. Those of Serge 





“TETE DE FEMME A LA SECHIA” 


To be seen in the exhibition of the artist’s work at the Marie Harriman 
Galleries. 





artist does try to give significance to; late because it is hollow. The four 


each painting and comprehension 


stridency in color, often unneccessary, 
gives an unpleasing quality to her 
painting. It is intentional crudeness, 
which, although very often appropriate 
to the subject, at other times, is ap- 





Paul Sample, a young genre painter 
of the small American community, is 
giving his first eastern show at the 


fabrications of color. Thereisa frank, 
open quality to his work which isa 
rather winning after much current 
showmanship and affectation. At times, 
he cleans his canvas of unessentials; 
at others he includes them for pictorial 
reasons. However, both methods have 
freshness and vitality. Among the most 


By DEMETRIUS GALANIS 


statuettes dealing with the seasons 
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Ferat, Ebihara and Barnhard Lintott} tends to come slowly to the spectator | show a modern adaptation of the successful canvases are “R ” and 
carry off the honors. only after enjoyment for purely | Egyptian spirit. Especially fetching “Clown R ya _— ree G LLERIES 
7. 2 aesthetic reasons. are the giraffes, whose absurd propor- n heading. A 


Also in a decorative vein are the 
fantasias in color by Murii which lend 
warmth to the gallery of Willem Holst 


* 
The sculpture by Wheeler Williams 
at the Arden Gallery also aims at ex- 


* * 





* * % 


tions and elegant pose withal are com- 
bined with humor. In addition to the 
garden sculpture, there are a few por- 


Other exhibits 


which opened this 
week but will 


be reviewed later are 










108 West 57TH STREET 





These are abstractions which lean] pression of what goes to make a dec: | traits in terra cotta, including one of | that of Jon Corbino at Contemporary 

upon carefully selected combinations | orative piece. He has employed a new | Mrs. Leon Kroll. Arts, a survey of portraiture at Ray- N YorK 
of colors and rhythmic lines rather | medium called abastone in his garden Pee 9 mond and Raymond, and a group show EW 

than upon meanings However, the! sculpture which is easier to manipu- In an entirely different vein are the | at Montross. 
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THE ARMOR COLLECTION 








JULIUS H. WEITZNER 


OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 


of CONSUL A. D. HANS C. LEIDEN 
of COLOGNE 





























Including Examples by 
LARGE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 


GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN AND FRENCH 
DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE ARMOR OF THE 
14th TO THE 18th CENTURIES 


GIOVANNI DEL BIONDO 
PETER DE HOOGH 
JOOS VAN CLEVE 
GILBERT STUART 

PIETRO LONGHI 
MAGNASCO 
REYNOLDS 
CRANACH 

GOYA 
GUARDI 
DAUMIER 
CARRACCI 
REMBRANDT 
HENRI ROUSSEAU 
THOMAS COUTURE 
CLAUDE LORRAINE 
JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 


IN DISTINGUISHED EXAMPLES 


Quarto Catalog, with 45 gravure reproductions and Foreword 
by Dr. H. Stocklein, Director of the Bavarian Army Museums, 
Munich: Price 5 Marks. 


AUCTION SALE: JUNE 19th - 21st 


~ 


MATH. LEMPERTZ 
NEUMARKT 3, COLOGNE, GERMANY 


Aa REE AROS NAR acsuncentusstisiiel 





Etched and gilded combat suit bearing the 
mark “G, P.” of the Primi Gallery of Pisa, 
Italian, middle of 16th century. 


122 East 57th Street 





New York City 
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Benefit Exhibition 
Of Needlework 
Seen at Vernay’s 


There is, apparently, a somewhat 
general feeling that modern woman 
has almost completely abandoned the 
gentle art of needlework. Certainly 
the tidies, the satinstitch sofa cushions 
with naturalistic roses and the elabo- 
rate centerpieces for the table, which 
survived in all their late Victorian 
futility until the realities of the war 


years, richly deserved the scorn of the 
younger generation. However, the ben- 
efit exhibition of “Needlework of To- 
day” which has been on view during 
the past week at the Vernay Galleries 
reveals that a new aesthetic concep- 
tion of needlework has grown up, to- 
gether with a return to the beauty of 
historic patterns. 


The large collection which is now 
being shown to aid the New York 
Association of the Blind, shows that 
the women of today, who have turned 
to needlework in their leisure mo- 
ments, have been deeply concerned 
with both beauty of craftsmanship and 
with the finest traditions of design. 
The majority of the works on view are 
done in the favorite gros and petit 
point, and the greater proportion of 
the exhibitors have worked towards 
the practical adornment of their homes 
through chair covers, screens and 
other needlework having a definite 
function. The “fancy work” impulse 
appears to be completely dead. In this 
return to needlework as a fine art, the 
rich source material of the past has 
rightly been drawn upon, and one sees 
in the Vernay exhibition a great vari- 
ety of motives revealing the crisp, 
decorative spirit of the Gothic, the 
delightful styles characteristic of the 
Jacobean and Stuart epochs, the finest 
of the French XVIIIth century patterns 
and a renascence of the quaint 
sampler, embroidered map and satin- 
stitch picture. 


Mrs. William Warner Hoppin, the 
chairman of the executive committee 
on arrangements, reports that the in- 
terest displayed in the exhibition and 
the support given it have gone far be- 
yond the original anticipations of the 
committee. A mention of a few of the 
individual entries is indicative of the 
range of the exhibit and of the imag- 
ination and humor which have en- 
livened the conceptions of many of 
the needlewomen. In addition to the 
many beautifully executed chair cov- 
ers already commented upon as an 
outstanding feature of the exhibit, the 
show reveals a strong revival of in- 
terest in the sampler. Here one finds 
two entries by Mrs. Fred Sullivan, one 
representing the “Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere” and the other depicting 
the life of her son as a Princeton polo 
player; a sampler by Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., from the Field Museum 
in Chicago, commemorating the fa- 
mous “Hunt for the Ovispoli Sheep” 
and a striking “long sampler” in the 
XVIIth century manner, done by Mrs. 
John C. Bahr. 


Maps, also conceived in decorative 
terms, play a prominent part in the 
display, ranging from the charming 
Bermuda subject done by Mrs. George 
Roosevelt to Mrs. Horace Havemeyer’s 
“Islip, Long Island.” The backgam- 
mon board and the card table have 
also been discreetly enlivened by these 
modern needlewomen and here one 
notes especially the gayety and fine 
design of the “Alice in Wonderland” 
motives used by Mrs. William W. Hop- 
pin. Needlework as wall decoration 
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FOREIGN AUCTION 
CALENDAR 


POPCOPOOP OPO LORD ODD DOOD CODCOD) 
LONDON 
Christies’s 

April 30—Highly important old French sil- 


ver from the private collection of the late 
Edmund A. Phillips, Esq. 


May 7, 8, 9—The important collection of 


English and French furniture, porcelain, 
objects of art and tapestry, the property 
of the late Leopold Hirsch, Esq. 


May 10—Fine old English and Continental 


silver plate. 
Important pictures, drawings and 


engravings, the property of the late Leo- 
pold Hirsch. 


Puttick & Simpson 
Old English silver and Chinese 
porcelain, the property of Lt.-Col. O. H. 
Oakes. 
AMSTERDAM 
Mensing 


The Heldring collection of paint- 
ings. 


COLOGNE 
Lempertz 


May 8-5—A porcelain collection consigned 


by a collector from the Rhineland. 
-The Leiden armor collection. 


BERLIN 
Lepke 
May 10-18—The Masse collection. 
LEIPZIG 
Boerner 


May 14-16—The graphic art collection of 
Friedrich August II, and German XIXth 
century drawings from the collection of 
Professor Arndt. 


LUCERNE 
Galerie Fischer 


May 2-5—Paintings, furniture, miniatures, 
ete, 


also figures in the embroidered repro- 
ductions of Currier & Ives prints by 
Miss Lila Webb and a hanging by Mrs. 
Walter B. James, which is an adapta- 
tion of an old 
A number of handsome screens are a 
further attraction of the show, among 
which we may mention especially the 
Chinoiserie design of Mrs. William W. 


French floral design. 


Hoppin, an Indian subject finely ex- 
ecuted by Mrs, Laurence Blanchard 
Rand and another after a lovely old 
French design by the Princess de 
Braganza. 

Other entries, which we noted par- 
ticularly, included some _ exquisite 


French bergere scenes worked in long 


and short stitch by Mrs. Bayard C. 
Hoppin, a floral rug by Mrs. Robert 
H. Patchin, a small embroidery en- 
hanced with bead work by Mrs. J. Hill 
Whitney of the Chicago Needlework 


Guild and a petit point mirror frame 


by Mrs. Charles Platt, III. The only 
piece of needlework by a man is the 
coat of arms of the Gosford family 
done in petit point by the Earl of 
Gosford. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery is also 
found, one of the most imposing ex- 
hibits in this class being four long 
altar rail cushions coming from St. 
Paul’s Church in Philadelphia, which 
were worked by Mrs. Charles Platt, 
Mrs. Franklin Pepper, Mrs. Harris and 
Mrs. Keith. 

The display contains no work by 
professionals nor antique pieces. The 
exhibition has been arranged primarily 
to show that in spite of the busy life 
of modern times, many women have 
wisely found time to relax and gain 
aesthetic satisfaction from  needle- 
work. The entries that have been re- 
ceived come not only from New York 


The Art NEws 


Victoria and Albert 
Museum Acquires 


Varied Art Objects 


LONDON. — Four XVIth century 
panels of carved and painted oak are 
among the recent acquisitions of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, we note 
in the London Times. One of the panels | 
bears the Royal Arms as borne by 
Henry VIII, with the greyhound and 
dragon supporters, and on another 
grotesque monsters terminate in prome- 
granates, the emblem of Catherine 
of Aragon; they date, therefore, from 
before 1536, the year of the Royal di- 
vorce. The other two panels bear the 
arms of the Kyffin family of Maenan 
Hall, Caernarvonshire. 

The museum has purchased under the 
Francis Reubell Bryan bequest a beau- 
tiful vase of Delft earthenware in ex- 
cellent condition. Made at the Hoppes- 
teyn factory late in the XVIIth cen- 
tury, the vase bears a painting of the 
“Rape of the Sabines” in the manner of 
Hendrik Goltzius, and probably from 
a drawing by him. 

Another acquisition of exquisite 
craftsmanship is a gold watch, the face 
set with diamonds and emeralds, said 
to have belonged to the Empress Eliza- 
beth of Russia. It was the work of 
George Etherington, and bears the Lon- 
don hallmark for 1704-5. The watch 
was presented the day before his death 
by Mr. Edmund Phillips. 

Two interesting bronzes have been 
bequeathed by Mrs. Herbert Bradley. 
The first is from Southern India, at- 
tributed to the VIIIth century, and rep- 
resents the god Shiva as Lord of the 
Cosmic Dance. The second, also from 
Southern India, belongs to the XVIIIth 
century, and is a figure of the hero-god 
Rama, the seventh incarnation of 
Vishnu. 














City but from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago and even the Far West. 


The Exhibition Committee consists of 
the following: Chairman, Mrs. William 
W. Hoppin; Mrs. Robert H. Patchin, Mrs. 
Arthur S. Vernay, Mrs. Bayard C. Hop- 
pin, Mrs. Thatcher M. Brown, Mrs. J. E. 
Berwin, Mrs. Harris R. Childs, Mrs. Fred- 
erick R. Childs, Mrs. Stuart Duncan, 
Mrs. John W. Davis, Mrs. Henry W. God- 
dard, Mrs. William D. Guthrie, Mrs. 
Charles D. Hilles, Mrs. John Inman, Mrs. 
Brewster B. Jennings, Mrs. Oliver Gould 
Jennings, Mrs. W. F. Lynch, Mrs. Charles 
G. Meyer, Mrs. John C. Maxwell, Mrs. 
Harry T. Peters, Mrs. Donald Percy, Mrs. 
Arthur Page, Mrs. Darragh Park, Mrs. H. 
Pendleton Rogers, Mrs. Kermit Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Mrs. 
Arthur Rossiter, Mrs. William Stackpole, 
Mrs. James R. Sheffield, Mrs. Samuel A. 
Salvage, Mrs. Lawrence Van Ingen, Mrs. 
J. Watson Webb and Mrs. George Woolsey. 

The Patronesses are: Miss Anne 
Alexandre, Mrs. Harry Bangs, Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Blum, Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Mrs. Arthur A. Ballantine, Mrs. George S. 
Brewster, Mrs. S. Hinman Bird, Mrs. 
Loew Burrill, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, 
Mrs. Stephen C. Clark, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Choate, Miss Mabel Choate, Mrs. S. Sloan 
Colt, Mrs. James B. Clews, Mrs. David T. 
Danna, Princess de Braganza, Mrs. Pres- 
ton Davis, Mrs. Tuckerman Draper, Mrs. 
Stuart Duncan, Mrs. Carl A. De Gersdorff, 
Mrs. P. A. S. Franklin, Mrs. John H. Fin- 
ley, Mrs. Paul Fuller, Mrs. Albert Galla- 
tin, Mrs. Lewis M. Gibb, Mrs. Harvey D. 
Gibson, Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, Mrs. 
Horace Havemeyer, Mrs. L. Gordon Ham- 
mersley, Mrs. David Hanrahan, Mrs. 
Charles Evans Hughes, Mrs. Walter B. 
James, Mrs. Walter Jennings, Mrs. Oliver 
B. Jennings, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. L. 
Cass Ledyard, Jr., Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. LaFarge, Mrs. Arthur 
W. Little, Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, Mrs. 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mrs. Charles 
Morgan, Mrs. Lewis G. Morris, Mrs. H. 
E. Manville, Mrs. C. E. F. McCann, Mrs. 
Courtlandt Nicoll, Mrs. George B. Post, 
Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, Mrs. Harry H. 
Pease, Mrs. Clarkson Potter, Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Pratt, Miss Daisy Rogers, Mrs. 
Samuel Seabury, Mrs. H. B. Steffanson, 
Mrs. J. Rich Steers, Mrs. Myron C. Taylor, 
Miss Anne R. Webb,. Mrs. Henry White, 
Mrs. Richard Whitney, Mrs. Francis de R. 
Wissmann. 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street New York 


OLD COINS and MEDALS 
WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc, GENEVA (Swiss) 
















ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 Bast S2nd Street . . . =. . «. NEBW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 
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JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.} 


HIGH GRADE 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques and Reproductions 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


25-27 West 56th Street, New York 

















A. 8S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 

























NEW YORK 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 











NEW YORK 


677 FIFTH AVENUE 





HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN 


PAINTINGS 





LONDON 
35 OLD BOND ST. 
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Francis Jourdain we owe an 
and ingenious observation, 
contrasting the scope of painting with 
that of architecture, a painted canvas, 
he points out, me ans absolutely nothing 
toa blind man, whereas a wor k of archi- 
may afford him considerable 

Which demonstrates, so M. 

thinks, the superiority of 
But, of all it 


To M 
original 


tecture 
pleasure. 
Jourdain 


architecture. course, 


really proves is that the builder’s craft 
can purvey satisfactions that are 
neither intellectual nor esthetic. And, 


were this the sole prerogative of archi- 
tecture, it would have no more claim 
to count among the arts than 
say ?—the technique of sanitation. To 
me, however, it seems that architecture 
owes its eminence among the arts to 
its all-inclusiveness; it is the focal 
point, so to speak, of many varied ac- 
tivities, and takes toll not only of the 
plastic arts but also of divers forms 
of science and craftsmanship. It is a 
complex entity whose influence extends 
through every phase of life; it can de- 
light our eyes and stimulate imagina- 
tion, and, at the same time, satisfy our 
daily need for shelter and security. Its 
scope is vast as that of Philosophia, as 
the ancients understood it. 

The mistake of modern architects 
has been to isolate the various aspects 
of their art and stress one of its func- 
tions only at the expense of all the 
others—the function, that is, of useful- 
ness and material amenity, our “blind 
man’s” desideratum. This bias for 
utility alone will prove, I think, short- 
lived; indeed that much-vaunted doc- 
trine of the machine @ habiter (as it is 
called in France)—the “dwelling-ma- 
chine’—seems likely soon to be dis- 
carded, now it has served its purpose. 
For, in the course of cultural evolution, 
no variation, however preposterous it 
may seem at first sight, but has its uses. 

The pragmatic theory of architecture 
to which I have referred derives from 
three causes: a reaction from the con- 
ventions obtaining at the beginning of 
the century, the discovery of new 
building materials, and, lastly, me- 
chanical improvements. The lush, or- 
nate style that prevailed some thirty 
years ago seems now, to modern eyes, 
mere “sound and (fury, signifying 
nothing.” After the orgies of an age of 
ornamentation a violent reaction was 
inevitable. Then came the discovery of 
reinforced concrete. Auguste Perret 
was the first architect to erect really 
handsome buildings in this material, 
and to convert supporting walls into 
supported walls. In a flash of inspira- 
tion Perret had solved the problem and 
given ferro-concrete architecture a 
style and technique of its own. Other 
talented pioneers worked on the same 
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By Marcel Zahar 


achieved brilliant results, 
amongst them Le Coeur and Tony 
Garnier who, in 1897, designed a Cité 
Industrielle on lines which have been 
followed in the lay-out of all the great 
modern “workers’ cities” and agglom- 
erations of “model dwellings.” The 
architectural revolution forged steadi- 
ly ahead in France, though not without 
indignant protests from those who 
saw their prestige threatened; for the 
“Old Brigade,” needless to say, tabooed 
the new technique. Then that admira- 
ble architect, Henry Sauvage, whose 
death two years ago was such a grievous 
loss to art, carried this technique a 
stage further and developed the notion 
of speed, as applied to building; he was 
the first to propose that houses should 
be constructed with standardized, fac- 
tory-made elements. 


Soon after these French pioneers 
had worked out a technique of smooth, 
straight surfaces and rectangles—in a 
word, utilitarian architecture—a num- 
ber of Belgian, German and Austrian 
architects entered the field with a loud 
flourish of trumpets; amongst them Le 
Corbusier, Mallet Stevens and their fol- 
lowers. The conflict between the old 
architecture and the new grew still 
more strenuous. In the ensuing tussle 
Le Corbusier played an heroic part and 
rendered, it cannot be gainsaid, incal- 
culable services to architecture. His 
forthright uncompromising methods 
did much to rout a horde of prejudices 
and the academicism which was still a 
formidable opponent. He leveled our 
facades and planed away excrescences. 
He delivered lectures and published 
treatises, vaunting the virtues and the 
beauties of utility; he was the poet and 


the prophet of applied geometry. There | 


is a fine élan, a fervent sincerity, in his 
writing; unhappily, the buildings he 
constructed rarely fulfilled the prom- 
ise of his prose. He was inspirer rather 
than inspired. Fascinated by the glam- 
our of the machine, he infected the 
younger generation with his enthus- 
iasm; the “dwelling-machine” came in- 
to fashion, and that appalling term 
“rationalization” (appalling, as applied 
to architecture) was foisted on an ad- 
miring public. There was a return to 
pseudo-naive simplicity, “pure” form 
and geometrical outlines. Le Corbusier 
and his school were, in fact, the “prim- 
itives’’ of the age of concrete. But art 
in our time moves apace, and the prim- 
itive period is already evanescent; a 
more highly evolved style is gaining 
ground. 


Our architects have grown used to 
handling steel and concrete and, no 
fonger obsessed by technical problems 
and experiments, aim at effects that are 
at once bolder and more subtle, more 
comprehensive. Having mastered their 
material, they are equipped for higher 
flights, for explorations of the imagina- 
tive possibilities of their art. And very 
soon we may expect to see all the re- 
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sources of architecture, esthetic and 
pragmatic, useful and decorative, allied 
in the creation of authentic master- 
pieces. 


Meanwhile, however, M. Le Corbusier 
stands by his first conceptions; while 
others forge ahead, he remains station- 
ary. His methods have hardened into 
mannerisms. Such is too often the in- 
novator’s lot; he “protests too much” 
and a reaction becomes inevitable. Le 
Corbusier is losing his hold on the 
avant-garde; they are looking else- 
where for a lead, and a new spirit dom- 
inates our schools of architecture. Our 
older architects, too, are adapting 
themselves to the new trend, and feel- 
ing their way towards a type of archi- 
tecture suited to the epoch, a style 
that reconciles the claims of comfort 
and idealism. 

Some recently erected buildings are 
a striking proof of the craftsmanship 
and inventiveness of this new school 
of French architecture, and I shall 
have occasion to refer in subsequent 
letters to the work of Pacon (a special- 
ist in railroad stations), of Moreux, 
Debat-Ponsan, Marcel Hennequet, 
Roux-Spitz, Siclis (a master of pic- 
turesque, almost theatrical effects), 
Guilbert (who specializes in labora- 
tories), Casson (builder of our vast 
new dockyards), Beaudouin and Lods 
(experts in  iron-work), Laprade, 
Marme, Ventre, Debré, Expert, Gaut- 
hier and many others, all recognized 
or rising leaders of modern French 
architecture. 

+ + * 


In an exhibition which brings back to 
memory the elegance and the fastidi- 
ous luxury of a bygone generation, the 
Jean Charpentier Gallery is showing a 
hundred hitherto unpublished draw- 
‘ngs by Boldini. The profits of the 
show will go to charity; the Paris 
house of the Soeurs Italiennes de 
Saint-Vincent de Paul. Boldini, that 
amiable Italian virtuoso, had, it seems, 
the misfortune to be a very ugly man, 
and it was perhaps to compensate his 
personal defect that he consecrated 
his talent to the cult of feminine 
beauty. In love with loveliness, he re- 
fined refinements, practising a finesse 
and daintiness of manner that few 
have equalled. In all Boldoni’s work, 
whether with brush or pencil, there is 
a subtle tenderness that, for all its 
fragile charm, seldom or never lapses 
into sentimentality. When we look on 
his portraits of the dead beauties of 
that epoch, we can better understand 
the mannerisms of the so-called “mod- 
ern style” of three decades ago, its 
foolish knick-knacks and complicated 
ornaments, even those frivolous fia- 
eres which look like caskets for the 
fragile creatures who rode in them, 
with their huge boas and plenteous 
furbelows—and, in a way, it helps us 
to understand Marcel Proust, as well. 








“CHRISTIES” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
(Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods) 
For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIES has been world renowned. They have 


had the privil f selli 

Woe of ke im of selling, in their 
unrivalled 
the sale of 


Great 
ich have been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 
experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding 


Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & 
ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- 
ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, 
MINIATURES, SNUFF BOXES & OBJECTS OF 
VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS 
The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 
For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particuarly moderate commission charged for Sales might well be borne in mind by 
those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIES 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Whitehali 5056 


From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


Telegrams: “‘Christiart, Piccy, London’”’ 





DIRECTORY 








Established over 
one hundred years 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


Fine Art Auctioneers 
In addition to 
regular sales of 


Antique Furniture, Porcelain, 
Objects of Art, Old Silver, 
Jewellery, Old & Modern 

Pictures, Engravings, Textiles, 


Books & MSS. or 


hold special sales of 


AMERICAN 
and other ETHNOGRAPHY 


OLD ITALIAN VIOLINS 
and other instruments 


RARE POSTAGE STAMPS 
in their historical 
REYNOLDS GALLERIES 
47 LEICESTER SQUARE 

LONDON 


Formerly the Home of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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OLD 
MASTERS 
IN THE FINE ART OF PACKING AND SHIPPING OF 


ART OBJECTS, PAINTINGS, FURNITURE AND 
HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


GANDER & WHITE 


(Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd., 
in voluntary liquidation) 


EXPERT ART and GENERAL PACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 


Offices: 


NORWAY HOUSE 
21/24 COCKSPUR STREET 


Packing and Storage Warehouses: 


ORMOND YARD 
GREAT ORMOND STREET 


LONDON, S.W.1 LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 
EXPERT SERVICE WITH REASONABLE RATES 


NEW YORK 
GANDER & WHITE 


HUDSON FORWARDING & SHIPPING 


COMPANY, Inc. 


17-19 State Street 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 


AGENCIES IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


ZBOROWSKI 


26 RUE DE SEINE PARIS 


Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Soutine, Ebiche, 
Th. Debains, Richard, Kisling, Beron, and others 


460 Park Avenue New York 


Northwest Corner 57th Street 
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COMING AUCTIONS 





AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


REID FURNISHINGS 





Now on Exhibition 


Sale, May 2, 3 


The beautiful furnishings contained 


in the residence of the late Mrs. White- | 


law Reid at 451 Madison Ave., New 
York City, will be sold at auction on the 
premises by the American Anderson 
Galleries, on May 2 and 3. The White- 
law Reid house, the interior of which 
was designed especially by Stanford 
White, will be open for inspection, (by 
card only), on April 28, 29 and 30, and 
May 1. Application for cards should 
be made to the Galleries. Built in 1884, 
when the city as such ended in the 
“Sixties,” this house, with its impor- 
tant tapestries, notable paintings, fine 
Louis XV and XVI furniture and rare 
objets d'art, has long been an impor- 
tant landmark in not only American 
but international diplomatic and so- 
cial life. 


A fine Gainsborough, painted in 1765, 
appears in the XVIIIth century British 
portraits, “Frederick Howard, 5th Earl 
of Carlisle, K. G.,” a full-length figure in 
a landscape setting painted in an oval. 
The canvas is signed “T.G.1765.” “Lady 
Willoughby de Broke” by Reynolds, 
painted in 1764, came from the collec- 
tion of the Rt. Hon. Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, 1911. Hoppner’s three-quar- 


ter-length portrcit of Sir Soulden Law- 


rence in barrister’s wig and gown has 
been exhibited at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, is recorded in McKay & 
Roberts, John Hoppner, R. A., 1914, and 
was engraved in mezzotint by Charles 
Turner in 1808. A sympathetic study 
of a young boy, “Master Simon,” by the 
same painter, a head-and-shoulders 
portrait of “Richard Cumberland, 
Esq.,” the dramatist, by Romney, and a 
“Portrait of a Lady,” by John Russell, 
R. A., are also of special note in the 
XVilIth century British portrait group. 

Most notable in the examples of 
French portraiture are the two fine 
works of Robert Levrac Tournieres, 
(1668-1752,) the “Portrait of a Noble- 
woman and Her Son” and the “Portrait 
of a Nobleman and His Son.” These two 
companion pieces came from Hector 
Brame, Paris, 1926. Two works by 
Nicolas de Largilliére are portraits of 
“The Marquise de G.” and the “Com- 
tesse de Courcelles,” wife of the 
French Ambassador at Vienna and 
Madrid in the reign of Louis XV. A 
delightful Greuze, “My Dove,” is ac- 
companied by a copy of the engraving 
in mezzotint by Richard Josey. A head- 
and-shoulders portrait of Milton by Sir 
Peter Lely and a full-length portrait of 
“Lord Wotton, Comptroller of the 
Household of Queen Elizabeth,” paint- 
ed by Paul Van Somer, also appear in 
the portraits. A large Schreyer, “The 
Stampede,” shows a mass of rushing, 
struggling horses, apparently fleeing 
from a burning shed. 

Two superb Brussels silver-woven 


jcolors high-lighted with 
| others, 


armorial tapestries, after David Ten- 


jiers Til, are companion pieces, with 
|the Brussels mark, “BB” and shield, 
|}and the signature “LE CLERC” in the 
lower selvages. These tapestries ap- 
peared in the Exhibition of Early Brus- 
sels Art at Brussels in 1905 and are de- 
iscribed in H. Gébel’s 
| 1923, I, Vol. lL. A group of fine Brussels 
|tapestries acquired for the collection 
| from French & Co., New York, in 1926 
comprise important XVIIIth century 
|} examples. Placed early in the century 
is “The Court of Zeus and Hera on 
|Mount Olympus,” woven in superb 
| 

silk. Four 
about 1710, “Pomona 


woven 





tumnus in the Guise of an Old Wo- 
man Courting Pomona,” “Vertumnus 
and Pomona” and “The Toilette of Po- 
mona,” woven in charmingly subdued 
natural colors enriched with silk, have 
similar borders, and, while separate 
items, form a notable series. 
portant Mortlake tapestry, placed at 


about 1690, is woven in a rich palette | 


of fine wools, lavishly high-lighted in 
silk. Two Brussels Renaissance hunt- 
ing tapestries of the XVIth century, 
“La Chasse au Sanglier” and “La 
Chasse au Liévre,” are companion 
pieces with wide matching borders. 


Rugs in the collection comprise what 
is probably one of the greatest groups 
of semi-antique rugs sold in recent 
years and some antique examples. A 
magnificent Tabriz palace carpet, with 
hexagonal field of midnight blue, is dis- 
tinguished by its fine weave with short 
close pile, while two XVIIIth century 
Herati carpets with beautiful midnight 
blue field, are very similar in design. 
A Persian millefleurs carpet, notable 
for the jewel-like pattern of its rosettes, 
trees and flowers, against a blue-black 
field, and many lovely antique Khoras- 
san and Fereghan examples, are in- 
cluded in the catalog. A Ch’ien-lung 
peony carpet and a Yung Chéng Fu- 
lion carpet appear in a group of old 
Chinese examples. 


A feature of the fine Louis XV and 
XVI furniture in the Reid collection 
is the wealth of needlepoint and tapes- 
try covering of superlative quality. 
Bergéres, canapés and fauteuils in the 
carved and gilded Louis XVI pieces are 
upholstered in the finest needlepoint 
or Anbusson tapestry of the period. 
developed in characteristic designs, one 
important suite consisting of canapé, 
two bergéres and six fauteuils. The 
Louis XVI marqueterie secrétaires a 
abattant, commodes, tables, cabinets 
and writing desks are particularly fine, 
and include signed pieces bv the fa- 
mous €bénistes of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury. There is an acajou commode by 
M. G. Cramer, a delightful inlaid tulip- 
wood and acajou cabinet by Pierre 
Garnier, and a demilune cabinet, also 
in inlaid acajou 
Philippe Claude Montigny. In the Louis 
XV commodes is an inlaid tulipwood 
and kingwood piece by the famous 
XVIIIth century master cabinetmakers 
Bon Durand and A. F. Delorme, and 


there are matching pairs of side chairs 
in carved walnut and antique needle- 
point, signed pieces by Sylvain Blanch- 
ard. Paris needlepoint of superb qual- 
ity appears on four matching pairs of 
state 


important carved pearwood 





Wandteppiche, | 


Courted by the Sylvan Dieties,” “Ver- | 


An im- | 


chairs, and on a canapé en suite. A nice | 
group of Régence and Directoire pieces | 


|also appear in the XVIIIth century 
| French furniture. 


William and Mary, 


Queen Anne, 


English furniture. XVIIth 
needlepoint, XVIth century 
tapestry and other fine needlework ap- 


century 


cel-gilded Steinway grand, a 





| very beautiful Louis XV and Louis 
| XVI French clocks are of particular in- 
| terest. 


porcelain. 
| silver, Sheffield plate, Chinese jades, 
Japanese ivory carvings, Tanagra 
figurines and other art objects and 
| decorations round out the catalog. 


REID LIBRARY 


Now on Exhibition 
























and tulipwood, by 


Sale, May 4 


ican-Anderson Galleries, that, in addi- 
tion to the beautiful furnishings con- 
tained in the residence of the late 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid at 451 Madison 


also be sold at auction on the premises. 
This book sale will take place the after- 
noon of May 4, and the books will be on 
exhibition on the same dates as the art 
property, i. e., April 28, 29 and 30, and 
May 1. Admission to the house will be 
by card only, for which application 
should be made to the Galleries. 


Comprised are a number of sets of 
famous American and English authors, 
mostly in fine bindings, biographical 
and historical works, books on travel, 
the fine arts and ornithology. A group 
of fine colored plate books includes 
The Microcosm of London, 3 volumes, 
London, 1810, with 104 plates engraved 
by Rowlandson & Pugin; The History 
of the Abbey Church of St. Peter’s 
Westminster, London, 1812; Ayton’s 
Voyage Round Great Britain, London, 
1814-24, one of the most famous colored 
plate books, containing a magnificent 
series of views of the coast of Great 
Britain; and The Martial Achievements 
of Great Britain and Her Allies, from 
1799 to 1815, London, 1815, plates by 
William Heath. 


Other rarities in the collection are a 
complete set of Cook’s Voyages, London, 
1773-88; M’Kenney and Hall’s History 
of the Indian Tribes of North America, 
Philadelphia, 1838-44, the first edition 
of this famous publication; Stokes’ 
Iconography of Manhattan Island, New 
York, 1915-28, the standard and most 
important book on this’ subject; 
Warre’s Sketches in North America and 
the Oregon Territory, London, 1848, an 
extremely rare book, containing nine- 
teen beautiful colored plates of views 
of the Early West; and Kennedy’s 
Etched Work of Whistler, N. Y., 1910, 
an important reference work on 
Whistler’s etchings. 


























Illustrated. Monthly, One Dollar. 
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FOR | IMPARTIALITY | AND SCHOLARSHIP READ 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE — 


An International Magazine for Connoisseurs 


Founded 1903 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is indispensable to all seriously interested in art. It deals with all 
forms of art, both ancient and modern, and thus appeals equally to the student and to the collector. 

Its contributors are the foremost art scholars in the world. The size and quality of its illustrations are 
unsurpassed. As no other periodical reviews the art literature of the day so impartially, and so thor- 
oughly, it is thus a complete and trustworthy guide to the modern literature of the fine arts. For over 
thirty years it has held its position as the most important and comprehensive art journal published. 
THE SUBJECTS INCLUDE: Unpublished and newly discovered Old Masters, including both paint- 


ings and drawings, ancient textiles, ceramics, furniture, metal-work and every variety of antique of in- 
terest to the collector or student of art. 

















George I, Chippendale and Hepplewhite | 
pieces appear in a smaller group. of | 


Flemish | 


pears here also on sofas, settees and | 
| chairs. A superb carved laqué and par- | 
carved | 
and polychromed Ch’ien-lung Coroman.- | 
del lacquer eight-fold screen and some | 


Fine Ch’ien-lung, K’ang-hsi and Yung | 
|\Chéng groups appear in the Chinese | 
George III and William IV | 
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Madison Ave. and 46th St. 


LUCERNE 
The Lucerne Fine Art Co. 
Haldenstrasse 12 
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Ave., New York City, the library will | 





BRUMMER GALLERY 


INC. 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


PARIS 
203 BIS. BD. ST. GERMAIN 

















Annual Subscription, Nine Dollars. 


BRENTANO, INC., 1 West 47th Street 
E. WEYHE, 794 Lexington Avenue 








WELLS 


OBJECTS OF ART 


INC. 


ORIENTAL ART 


32 East 57th Street New York 


GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 


[INC.] 
WORKS of ART 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FRANKFURT 
Kaiserstrasse 15 


BERLIN 
Victoriastrasse 3-4 





REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


Scott & Fowles 


Paintings 


730 Fifth Ave., New York Drawings 


es 
MACBETH GALLERY Bronz 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 
MOO 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
15 & 19 East 57th St. New York 


745 Fifth Avenue 
(Sixteenth Floor) 
South East Corner of 58th 5t. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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4 Collectors’ Club was recently or- | J | 4 FE C | . A ( : 1 | : : N p R I ‘ ; ‘ ys 
nized in Austin, when about thirty en- 
ge x . . ‘ Nwow 
thusiasts met, appointed Dr. C. T. Gray, EKHRICH GALLERIBDS PAINTINGS |61—“‘Madonna and Child’’—Andrea 121—“‘Admiral Sir George Montagu, 151—“Sir John Mitford, ist Lord 
hairman, closed its membership and| American-Anderson Galleries.—The sale | tier ee ee op. 1409- 12 yet Te Cosway, R. Redesdale’’—Sir Thomas Law- 
chi an, mf | of important paintings by old masters, from | ,- 28; H. R. Luce ............. 300 A.— British: 1742-1821; Harry rence, P. R, A.—British: 1769- 
interested themselves at once in the} i). whrich Galleries, New York, held con- | 65—‘‘Madonna and Child” —Niccolo MME Fis cs tdeesse leaker dss 4,000 1830; A. L. Nicholson ........ 2,500 
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va , : ‘ and the necessity of liquidating partial in- | “ <b ee ° 7» ‘ —Gilbert Stuz — srican: ag ams, ire S ET AL, c 
were making. The sole object of the|terests, brought in the two sessions on - E. Russell, Jr. ens tt eee 2,000 | 1755-1828; +g yh S49 ——" 3.600 American-Anderson Galleries.—The sale 
ea : | April 18 and 19, a grand total of $133,755, | 6©6——"“Backgammon Game’ — Pieter “c, we a9. ; of standard literature, autographs and 
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the members with the opportunities of | 23—“The Nativity -Jacopo del Sel- Prince, Probably Louis XIII 145——“Miss Mary Palmer, afterwards Lawrence Slade of New York, the late 
tine in the State, to enjoy the ex: | laio—Italian : 1442-1493; B. R. of k rance — Peter Paul Rubens Countess of Inchiquin and R. H. Hathaway of Toronto, Canada, and 
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_ settlers in the early days of | 53 “Interior with Three Figures’’—- ee et ree ero 1,050 | 148—“‘Henry Mackenzie, Esq.’’—Sir Joyce, property of the estate of the late 
German sé , he ne i Pieter Elinga Janssens—Dutch: 75—"“‘Madonna and Child’’—Bartol- Henry Raeburn, R. A. Scot- Mrs. Henry Seligman, with additions from 
Texas helped to make its inheritance | fl. 1670; William Douglas ..... 1,500 ome Esteban Murillo—Spanish: tish: 1756-1823; M. V. Hor- other collections and estates, held on 
rich in objects of art and the Collectors’ | 58—“‘The Painter Cornelis de Vos 1618-1682; F. N. Nicholson.... 1,050 | ee Serre 2,900] April 21, realized a total of $20,747. The 
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1700, purchased by John Rundell for $800. 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


A. C. A. Gallery, 52 West Sth Street 
and watercolors by Irving 
May 5. 


Oils 


| Grand Central Art Galleries, 
Lehman, to 


Grand Central Terminal — Canadian 
landscapes in pastel, by Karl Anderson, 
to May 5; 
Ackermann Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— Owen D. Young, to May 12. 
Exhibition of special pieces of XVIIIth 
eentury English furniture, to April 30; 
exhibition of old and modern prints of 
New York, May 1-31. 


Grand Central Galleries, Fifth 
Brauch, Union Club Bldg.—Paintings and 
sculpture by American contemporaries. 


American Academy of Arts and Letters, | . < be 
Broadway at 155th Street—Paintings and Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 
drawings by George de Forest Brush, Street—-Drawings and wood engravings 
t “May 1 by Demetrius Galanis, to May 14. 

0 ° 


American Folk Art Gallery, 113 West 15th 
Street—Early American painting and 
craftwork. 


Harlow, MeDonald Co., 667 Fifth 


Avenue 
Etchings by representative 


artists. 


Jacob Hirseh, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ies, Ine., 30 West 57th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance 


American Indian Art Gallery, 850 Lexing- | 
ton Avenue—Watercolors by Tonita Pena 
of Cochiti, 


An American Group, Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 
tel—Watercolors by Hobson Pittman, 
to May 5. 


Hispanic Society of America, 156th Street 
and Broadway Books illustrated by 
Vierge, portraits by Sorolla and Mez- 
quita, books published by the Hispanic 


5 Avenue— 
An American Place, 509 Madison A Society. 


Paintings—old and new, by Arthur G. 
Dove, to May 17. 


Leopold Seyffert'’s portrait of | 
| Carey 


Avenue 


| Salmagundl 


| Schwartz Galleries, 507 


The Art News 


in New York 


6th Floor, | 


Reinhardt 
Paintings 
sculpture, 


730 
and 


Galleries, 
by old 


Fifth 
modern 


Avenue— 
masters; 


Ross, 525 East 86th Street—Paint- 


ings by Zelda Fitzgerald, photographs by | 


Marion Hines, to April 30. 


Rosenbach Co,, 15-17 East jist Street— 
tare furniture, paintings, tapestries and 
objets d'art. 


Club, 47 Fifth Avenue—An- 
nual oil exhibition. 

Salons of America, Rockefeller Center 
Forum—1934 New York No-Jury exhi- 
bition, to May 6 

Schultheis Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— 


Paintings and art objects 


Madison Avenue— 
Watercolors and etchings of marine sub- 


jects by Yngve KHdward Soderberg, to 
May 5. 

| Seott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 48th Street—XVIIIth cen- 


William Holst, 5 East 57th Street—Phan- | 
Architectural League of New York, 115 tasias in color by Muri, to May 5. 
East 40th Street Exhibition of photo- 
graphs of Persian Islamic Architecture, | Kelekian, 598 Madison Avenue edt 
=a ™ Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian and other 


: antique art. 
Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue—Garden te 
sculpture by Wheeler Williams, to May 7. 





Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Argent Galleries, 42 West bith Street— Watercolors by Levon West, to April 30. 
~ Members of the National Association of | _ 
Women Painters and Sculptors. Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th 
Lithographs and drawings by 
Bellows: exhibition of prints. 


Street— 


. George 
Isabella Barclay, Inc., 186 East 57th Street 


—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wall 


papers and objects of art. Kleemann-Thorman, 38 East 57th Street— 


Still Life and Flowers, to April 30; twen- 
ty-five new prints, best sellers of the 


season; paintings by Americans, May 1- 
15. y 


Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Avenue— 
Primitives, old masters, period portraits. 


Braxton Art Company, 353 East 58th Street 

Sculpture in ceramic, by Carl Walters ; 

a collection of etchings by Augustus John, 
to May 6. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Exhibition of woodcuts, wood-engravings 
and lithographs by Auguste Lepére, from 
the A. Lotz-Brissonneau collection, to 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway—A May 12. 


Brooklyn centennial exhibition ; exhibi- 
tion of the Brooklyn Society of Miniature 


Painters ; twenty-first annual exhibition | Kraushaar Galleries, 680 


—— Fifth Avenue— 
of the Allied Artists of America, to May Paintings by American artists. 
6; 100 American block prints, assembled | _ ; : 
by the Print Club of Philadelphia. Kuhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street— 


Modern furnishings and paintings. 
Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Classical sculpture, painting and other 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 
rare works of art. 


Paintings by old and modern masters. 


Frans Buffa & Sons Gallery, 58 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by American and Eu- 
ropean artists. 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue 
Photographs by Wynn Richards. 


Lilienfeld Galleries, 
Street—Paintings 
masters, 


Ine., 21 
by old 


East 
and 


57th 


624 Madison Avenue modern 


and foreign 


Calo Art Galleries, ; 
—Paintings of American 
schools. 

Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue Chi- 
nese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


J dell Clarke, 620 Fifth Avenue—Exhi- 
ATition of modern pictures. Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 

Monhegan Marines by Jay Connaway, to 
Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— May 1. 
Paintings by John Corbino, to May 12; 
cireus sketches by Susan Willard Flint, 


to May 11. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, 
East 57th Street 
tures, 


Fuller 
French 


Bldg., 41 
modern pic- 





Contempora Art Cirele, 509 Madison Ave- 
nue—Paintings by Max Beckmann and 


Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth 
Paul Burlin, to May 1. 


Avenue— 

Works of rare old masters. 

Cronyn & Lowndes Galleries, 113 Rockefel- 
ler Center—Paintings by Chauncey F. 
Ryder, to May 6. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Avenue—Fahnestock collection of 
laces and Blacque collection of textiles, 
through June 3; Three Hundred Years of 
Landscape Prints, through April 30; re- 
cent accessions in the Egyptian depart- 
ment. 


Decorators Club Gallery, Squibb Building 
—Group show of decorative flower com- 
positions, small collection of Danish glass 
and pottery, to May 9%. 














Midtown Galleries, 559 Fifth Avenue — 
Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- Paintings by Ary Stillman, to May 5. 
ings by Harriette Kirsh, camera portraits 

by Nell Koons, sculpture by Lenore 


Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street 
Thomas. 


-Bali 

studies by Sterne, to May 5. 

Demotte, Ine., 25 East 78th Street 
and Indian. miniature paintings. 


Persian | Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue—Group 


show of American artists, to May 5. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 


Morton Galleries, 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


Group show of 
prints. 


130 West 


oils, 


Sith Street— 
watercolors and 


Downtown Gallery, 113 West 13th Street— 
Recent paintings by Stuart Davis, to 
May 12. 


A. S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 
—XTIXth and XXth century French paint- 
ings. 


Eighth Street Gallery, 61 West Sth Street 
—Second anniversary exhibition, to May 
12. 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Costumes worn 
at the Prince of Wales Ball, 1860; the 
History of Central Park, 1852-1933; Tal- 
ly-ho coach ; a Caleche of 1895; ‘“Vanish- 
ing New York,” photographs of frame 
houses on Manhattan Island in 1932. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street 
Early museum architecture, 1770-1850. 


National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park— 
Memorial exhibition of work by eight 


former members. 
Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison 


Avenue—Paintings by old masters and 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
contemporary artists. 


oils and watercolors ; Netsuke ; Arms and 
Armor from the Age of Chivalry to the 
XIXth century ; The Design in Sculpture. 
Closed Mondays and holidays. 


Empire Galleries, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings by Miles Jefferson Early, to 
April 30. 


Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Paul Sample, to May 7. 


New York Historical Society, 4 West 77th 
Street—Exhibition of memorabilia of the 
Marquis de Lafayette in commemoration 
of the centenary of his death on May 20, 


Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th Street— 1834, through May. 


Forty-fifth annual exhibition of the New 


York Water Color Club, to May 3. New York Publie Library, Central Bldg.— 


Drawings for prints, in Print Room, to 


French & Co., Ine., 210 East 57th Street— November 30. 


Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 


Arthur U. Newton, 4 East 56th Street— 
paneled rooms. 


Paintings by old masters. 


Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington 
Square East—Permanent exhibition of 
progressive XXth century artists. 


Frank Partridge, Ine., 6 West 56th Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Gallery, 144 West 18th Street—Paintings by 


Pen and Brush Club, 16 East 10th Street— 
Renee Lahm; American art. 


Oil paintings by members, to May 11. 


Garsden Head, Ltd., 10 East 50th Street— 
Exhibition of sporting portraits by Ray- 
mond P. R. Neilson, A. N. A., May 4-20. 


Raymond and Raymond, Ine., 40 East 49th 
Street—A survey of the development of 
portraiture, to June 15. 


Goldschmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 


Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
Old paintings and works of art. 


ings by Franklin Watkins. 






























tury English 
drawings. 


paintings and modern 


| Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ine., 


11 East 52nd Street—Rare tapestries, old 
masters, antique furniture, sculpture and 
objets d'art. 


E. & A, Silberman Gallery, 32-34 East 57th | 


Street—Paintings by old masters. 
W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue—Four | 
modern rooms designed by Lucien Rol- 


lin; five renascent modern rooms by W. 
& J. Sloane. 


society of Independent Artists, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue— 
Eighteenth annual show, to May 6. 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street 
ings by artists of international 
tion; a ““Biedemeier Salon” 
Neil Martin, to May 5. 


Paint- 


arranged by 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, 111 East 62nd 
Street—Exhibition of paintings by André 
Bauchant, May 1-15. 


symons, Ine., 730 Fifth Avenue—Exhibi- 
tion of old and modern paintings. 

ren Dollar Gallery, 28 East 56th Street 
Small oil paintings by Eilshemius and 
Elliot Orr, lithographs by Kuniyoshi and 
Adolf Dehn, group show. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 
sith Street—Watercolors by Eilshemius, 
to May 5. 


Vernay Galleries, 19 Edst 54th Street—Spe- 
cial spring exhibition of XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century English furniture, sil- 
ver, porcelain and many quaint and in- 
teresting decorative objects. 


Wunamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor | 


Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Sey- 
mour, McIntire and others. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, The 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street—Antiques and objets d'art. 


Julius Weitzner, 122 East 57th Street 
man and Italian primitives. 

Wells, 52 East 57th Street- 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington 
Prints and watercolors’ by 
Latham, to May 12. 


Ger- 


Chinese art. 
Avenue— 
Barbara 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Paintings by Augustus Vincent Tack, to 
May 11; paintings by old masters and 
rare French XVIIIth century sculpture, 
furniture, tapestries and objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth 


mi Avenue— 
Chinese and Japanese art. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 


lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 


Zhborowski Gallery, 460 Park Avenue—Ex- 
hibition of paintings and drawings by 


Cezanne, Derain, Van Gogh, Modigliani, 
Utrillo and Renoir. 
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American-Anierson Galleries 
30 East 57th Street 
May 2, 3—Furnishings of the residence of 
the late Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 451 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, to be sold on the 
premises. Now on exhibition at the resi- 
dence. Admission by card only. 


May 4—Library of the late Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, 451 Madison Avenue, New York, to 
be sold on the premises. Now on exhibi- 
tion at the residence. Admission by card 
only. 

Rains Auction Rooms, Ine, 
8 East 53rd Street 


May 2, 3, 4—Fine furniture and furnish- 
ings from the residence of the late Mrs. 
KE. H. Harriman, removed from 1 East 
69th Street, with additions from other 
private sources. Now on exhibition. 


May 8—Small collection of diamond jew- 
elry, from the estate of the late Laura 
A. Curtis, by order*of Mrs. B. C. Alder- 
son, Executrix. Now on exhibition. 





SCULPTURE BY 


WHEELER WILLIAMS 


UNTIL MAY 7 


GALLE'R Y 
460 Park Ave., N.Y. 


ARDE 





reputa- | 








Saturday, April 28, 1934 


SYMON 


INCORPORATED 


The New Galleries 
devoted to 
Old and Modern Paintings 


are under the direction of 


Albert Duveen 


© ANTIQUES and 
WORKS OF ART 


HECKSCHER BUILDING, 3d Floor 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 










PERIOD ROOMS, 
EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 








DEmMorTe 


EXHIBITION OF 
PERSIAN and INDIAN 
MINIATURES 


réw-YORK 


H25GHAST & 
78t% STREET 


4 PARIS | 


27 RUG DE 
BERRI (VIII®) 





BYZANTINE 


BAR and CAFE 


New York’s Smart 
Cocktail Place 


LOEWI 


VENEZIA 


San Trovaso 960 


a 
FURNITURE LUNCHEON 


DINNER 


a a, a Prix Fixe or a la Carte 
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METROPOLITAN Galleries 


Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 


Delmonico suites of 1, 2 and 3 
rooms offer distinctive, yet inex- 
pensive living accommodations, 
for a day, 


OWNTOWN 
Stuart Davis 


a month or a year. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Direction 


= 
> 
ee 
at 
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WEST 13th ST. — NEW YORK 











On the ‘Rue de la Paix” 


of New York 





This HOTEL, long famous as the 
home of equally famous artists and art 
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A . 
THE CENTER errr temened e all the galleries DIST! NGUISHED 
OF THE . ADDRESS ~ 
WORLD Live here in a “homey” and refined FOR 
FAMOUS atmosphere among interesting people PATRONS 
ART who appreciate distinctive living quar- OF 
DISTRICT 7 THE ARTS 
Lae Completely Renovated é 


Tel. CIrcle 7-1900 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 
118 West 57 St. New York 


on the same block as Carnegie Hall 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL 


FINE ARTS EXPOSITION 


will be held at 
THE FORUM 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


From NOVEMBER 3rd, to DECEMBER Ist, 1934 


Under Sponsorship of 
THE ANTIQUE & DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Inc. 


THE PURPOSE of the Exposition is to stimulate the appetites of old established collectors by 
the presentation of great artistic wealth, and set a standard of quality and taste for the new 
collector, as well as invite the interest of all the major museums throughout the country. 


THE EXHIBITS will embrace a series of paneled rooms, paintings, sculpture, furniture, tap- 
estries, rugs, rare books, manuscripts, silver, porcelains, miniatures and other works of art. The 
finest examples in each one of these fields are known to be congregated in the hands of New 
York dealers, and from this wealth of material the displays will be drawn. 


THE EXHIBITORS will constitute members of the inner circle of New York art dealers, the 
leaders in their respective fields. 


SPACE RESERVATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 


The fifty-two thousand feet of space contained in the Forum are being laid out into suitable 
units for exhibition purposes by a group of accomplished architects. The galleries of the Forum 
will be ready on October Ist, so that exhibitors will have an entire month in which to install 
their displays. 


The Exposition will open on Friday evening, November 2nd, with an invitational preview, and 
remain open daily thereafter from 11 A. M. to 11 P. M., excepting Sundays, until December Ist. 
To those in a position to contribute outstanding works of art, attention is directed to the para- 
mount advantages to be had from exhibiting. Detailed information regarding rates for space 
may be had on application. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
FINE ARTS EXPOSITIONS, INC. 
S. W. Frankel, President 


20 East 57th Street New York 


Telephone: Plaza 3-5067 
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PAUL ROSENBER : 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 ' 





ENTRANCE TO THE GALLERIES IN PARIS 4 


SELECTED PAINTIN | 


of the XIX and XX Centuries 


21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS ! 


HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 
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OKIMONO JAPANESE, XVIlIth CENTURY 


This fine example of Shizutani ware is to be seen in the private collection of Sadajiro Yamanaka which is now on exhibition at 
the galleries of Yamanaka & Co., New York 
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PRICE 25 CENTS 











